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Ted Kennedy to speak on Oct. 29 


by Judy Sirski and Jeff Wilson 
-_ULS. Senator Edward M. Kennedy will visit Northern Essex Community College Friday, 
Oct.29, to address over 500 members of the Massachusetts Chapter of the National 
“Association of Federal Retirees holding their mid-year meeting at a luncheon in the 
College Center. 

Following his address to the NARFE, Kennedy will give a second speech to students, 
college staff, and members of the general public at 2 p.m. in the Learning Resource Center 
Conference Area. 

Dean of Administration Joseph Brown says the campus cafeteria and student parking 

_ lot adjacent to the College Center will be closed to students for that day to accommodate 
the visitors. He urges students to carpool or use public transportation available to 
alleviate predicted parking problems. 

He says the college will be lenient to a degree about parking for this special occasion, 
but the main roads must be kept free for emergency vehicles. Neighbors of the school will 

be informed about the number of visitors and city police will be notified about the 


Winnekenni becomes haunted castle. 


increased traffic. Brown says the open fields near the gym will be used for overflow 
parking, weather permitting. 

Dean of Students Norman Landry says canteen trucks will sell coffee and Danish tc 
students from 7:30-10 a.m. outside C building and under the second story overhang at B 
building. He reports cafeteria personnel will have a barbeque for the students outside the 
gym entrance from 10 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. Students may picnic in the grassy areas or in case 
of rain move inside the gym. They will pay $2 for a $3.50 lunch, the dean says. The 
cook-out will feature hot dogs and hamburgers with other goodies. 

The student council and student volunteers assisting at the barbeque include the 
following: Jennifer Morris, Kelly Keough, Sheri Nichols, Cindy Merrick, Don Turcotte, Amy 
Josling, Franklin Hobbs, Steven Pottle, Michael Bevilacqua, Mark St. Hilaire, Kara Purdie, 
Patti Garrett, Laurie Boucher, Mark Delaney, and Norm Strandberg. 


Creative Arts presents 
Facets ‘Book of Lear 


by Judy Sirski 

The Creative Arts Series will present Facets 
Performance Ensemble in "The Book of Lear,” Friday, Oct. 
29, 8 p.m. in the Physical Education building. 

Under the artistic direction of Nicole Dreiske, five 
members of the Chicago troupe spent two months in 
Tunisia’s Sahara desert developing a new theatre piece 
based on Shakespeare's King Lear. The work is unique, 
deeply influenced by the group's journey to the desert, 
and draws on such diverse sources as The Dead Sea 
Scrolls, Bedouin music and folklore, and Velikovsky's 
Worlds in Collision. 

“The Book of Lear" tells the story of a leader incapable 
of leadership and whose people must then question their 
individual roles within society. It deals with the tragedy 
of the king and his daughters and the tragedy that befalls — 
the tribe as disaster overwhelms it. “This is a tragedy 
that goes beyond loss and privation experienced by the 
tribe, and reaches into their basic inability to confront the — 
disruption of social patterns,” says Dreiske. 

“In America," she continues, “There is enormous 
waste and there are problems with leadership and © 
responsibility. It is necessary to speak of these things 
now, 

Based on the concept that the actors must seek out and 
expand all avenues of communication, the group is 
highly trained in gymnastics, voice techniques, mime, 
stage combat, and Tai Chi. The finished product is a 
multi-level language of drama, what Dreiske calls 
“transition to a state of humanity.” 

“We are developing actors to accommodate, reflect, 
and express the intensely varied, fragmented and 
complex issues of our time,” explains Dreiske. “Our 
experience in the desert clarified these issues for us by 
reducing the question ot human existence to its most - 
basic level: survival. It forced individuals to re-examine 
their personal goals in light of their...relatedness to the 
larger social unit.” 

“The Book of Lear,” being prepared in a film version by 
Czechoslovakian filmmaker Jan Nemec, raises the 
question of what prevents people from collaborating ona 
solution to a crisis. Thus, the group's goal of expressing 
reality is an invitation to experience a dynamic 
perspective in a 55 minute high energy performance. 

Dreiske sees the audience as more than spectators 
and challenges them to “answer and witness all the 
levels of communication at which the actor is trying to 
reach them.” 

Tickets are $4.00. Students with 1.D. $2.50. Senior 
Citizens $2.00. 

A workshop conducted by Nicole Dreiske and the 
Facets company will be held from noon to 3 p.m. Oct. 29 
at Bradford College Dance Studio on the second floor of 
Academy Hall. Interested persons may call Public 
Relations at 372-7161 or Elaine Mawhinney-Webb at 
NECC, 374-0721 extension 214. 
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Football club officers: Advisor Bill Linnehan, President Dave 
Padellaro, Treasurer Ken Annaldo, Vice President Peter Albert, and 


Vince Keough. 


Will there be a football 


by Dan Lyons and Dave Andrus 

A group of about 50 students would 
like to start an inter-collegiate football 
club at Northern Essex, but their chances 
of success do not look very good. 

Last spring, the students approached 
the Athletic Department with a proposal 
to start a full-contact football team which 
would compete against other college 
teams, but were rejected by Athletic 
Director Jack Hess. They subsequently 
approached the Student Council to 
request the Council's approval of a 
football team, established as a club, 
rather than as a varsity team. 

The Student Council approved the club, 
but Director of Student Activities Steve 
Michaud and Dean of Students Norman 
Landry did not, and the club was never 
established. 

Now, the football club is back again, 
trying to arrange a meeting with Jack 
Hess, Dean Landry, and Steve Michaud, 
and hoping that this time things will be 
different. 

Vince Keough, a physical education 
teacher at the Whittier Vocational School 
in Haverhill, is helping the players get the 
club going, and he is hopeful that the 
NECC administrators will have a change 
of heart this semester. "As soon as we've 
fulfilled our regulations concerning 
student advisors, officials, and all the 
other requirements to be recognized as a 
club," Keough said, “we'll be ready to go 
before the Student Council with our 
request. We'll probably be ready 
sometime around mid-November.” 

However, even if the Student Council 
does approve the club, as they did last 
year, Steve Michaud, who represents the 
next step in the club approval process, 
will once again reject the group's request. 
“| will not support an athletic program if 
it has a club status,” Michaud said. “We 
will listen to all groups of students, and 
help them, but there have to be 
restrictions,” he said. “lam in no position 
to take charge of a football team, which 
is, in effect, what would happen if | gave 
approval of this group as a club.” 

The key word here is club. Michaud is 
in charge of all of them, and responsible 
for their activities, as is Dean Landry. 
Both Landry and Michaud feel strongly 
that inter-collegiate competition should 
be handled by the Athletic Department, 
and should not come under their 
jurisdiction. 

Landry says that the club's only route is 
through the Athletic Department, and 
Athletic Director Jack Hess. “They have to 
go through the proper channels, and we 
(the club program's administrators) are 
not the proper channel,” he said. “If they 
want to get Jack Hess’ approval, then 
that's fine; but, if Jack refuses their 
request, then the issue is over.” 


As far as Hess is concerned, “the issue 
is dead." Citing a list of reasons for his 
opposal of the club, he said, “It’s just not 
realistic.” 

First, there is the financial aspect of 
outfitting and training a football team. 
While Keough's estimated cost of 


-Carl Russo photo. 


club? 


establishing the team is “approximately 
$10,000," Hess’ estimate is considerably 
higher. “I've looked into this very 
carefully, and what | see is roughly 
$18,000 to get the team going, and 
$11,000 every year afterwards to keep it 
going,” he said. “We can't afford that.” 

A second problem is the lack of proper 
facilities. “We would have to quadruple 
our present facilities to handle a football 
team, and there's just no way we could do 
that,” Hess said. 

“The only transportation for NECC 
athletic teams at the present time is a 
van,” he continued. “That's fine for a 
soccer team, or a basketball team, but 
you can't fit a football team in one. There 
aren't very many football teams that we 
could play that are close to us, either. Our 
transportation costs would be unreason- 
ably high if we were trying to run a 
football program,” Hess said. 

“I'm in favor of student involvement, 
but certain things are out of our realm. | 
think the next sport that has a right to 
come out is field hockey; there are teams 
in the Merrimack Valley, and we already 
have all the necessary equipment,” he 
said, noting that due to a federal law 
prohibiting discrimination on the basis of 
sex, @ woman's varsity sport should be 
provided for the fall semester at NECC. 

What are the football club's chances of 
gaining approval and funding for their 
program? According to Hess, “There is no 
football issue. The decision was made 
last spring. The issue is dead.” 


Retired employees 
coming to NECC 


by Judy Sirski 

When Senator Edward M. Kennedy 
addresses members of the Massachusetts 
Chapter of the National Association of 
Federal Retirees at the college Friday, 
Oct. 29, he is expected to discuss 
questions of special concern to the group, 
such as ways to stop staggering increases 
in the Federal Employee Health Benefits 
Program premiums and the resulting 
decreased pension benefits. 

Subjects of general interest expected to 
be covered are the status of Social 
Security System funding, unemployment, 
the Constitutional amendment for a 
balanced budget and the nuclear arms 
race. 

NARFE, a_ non-profit incorporated 
association founded over 61 years ago to 
advocate liberalizing of federal govern- 
ment civilian retirement plans, has a 
national membership of approximately 
half a million retirees and their survivors. 

There are 33 affilitated chapters in 
seven regions. The Northeastern Region 
Chapters in Massachusetts have about 
2,700 members. 

The Clipper City Chapter of Newbury- 
port is sponsoring the function to express 
appreciation for Kennedy's support of the 
organization's goals. 


Director of Student Activities Steve Michaud. 
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Dean's meeting goes well 


by Dan Lyons 

Director of Student Activities Steve 
Michaud reports that the annual Dean's 
meeting, held at Oak'n Spruce resort in 
South Lee Oct. 5 and 6 was “very 
rewarding,” and that he would like to 
have a meeting in the spring in addition to 
the fall. Michaud attended the meeting 
along with Dean of Students Norman 
Landry and Student Council members 
Steve Pottle and Frank Hobbs. 

“The meetings are instrumental for two 
reasons,” Michaud says. “First, we get the 


‘chance to share ideas and experiences 


with other community college representa- 
tives, and second, our students (in this 
case Hobbs and Pottle), get to know their 


\Dean of Students on a more personal 


level." 

“At the conference, we (the 15 
Massachusetts community colleges) can 
share on three levels; the Dean, the 


Student Activities directors, and the 
Student Council representatives all talk 
with their counterparts from. other 


schools,” Michaud says. “There is also the 
opportunity," he continues, “for the new 
Deans to get to know each other. We also 
were able to get to work with the 
community colleges from our immediate 
area, namely, North Shore Community 


College and Middlesex 


Community 
College. By the way, it was the general 
opinion at the meeting that NECC has the 
best student newspaper in the system,” 
Michaud says. 


Michaud noted that Kramer and 
Company, the illusionist act that was 
brought to our campus a few weeks ago, 
was the direct result of the conference, 
“The Bristol Community College Student 
Activities Director tipped me off about the 
act, which had been very successful at his 
school,” he says. “We also discussed 
mixers with other schools, and discovered 
that many, in fact most, of the community 
colleges are not having mixers any more, 
because of the trouble they've experi- 
enced in controlling them.” NECC is still 
having mixers, and Michaud says that "we 
are using the same restrictions, for the 
most part, as the other schools who are 
still running mixers.” 

Michaud looks forward to the annual 
meeting every fall, because, “it gives us a 
chance to all get together at the 
beginning of the year to organize our 
activities. What I'd like to see is a 
conference in the spring, near the end of 
the year, to review what's been done, and 
see what's been successful, and what's 
failed. | think the extra meeting would be 
a great help.” 
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BF eye 


NECC students on Mt. Kardigan are 


Pottle, Becky St. Onge, and Mike Bevilacqua. 


OE : 
Don Turcotte, Heidi Boone, Kelley Keough, Steve 
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Council members climb Kardigan 


by Jeff Wilson 
‘The summit of Mt. Kardigan, N.H. was 
not the only goal attained by the NECC 
Student Council during their Oct. 12 climb, 
says Steve Michaud, director of student 
activities. 

“Through an informal way, getting 
away from a classroom setting helped 
council members find out who they are.” 

The primary purpose of the climb was 
to let council members become aware of 
who is a natural leader, willing to take up 

the rear, cooperative, and independent. 

The voting for council officers was more 
effective because of the trip, says 
Michaud. “Each member got to know the 
“ways, strengths and weaknesses of the 
officers they were electing.” 

“The day consisted of setting goals,” 

the director says. Each member jotted 
down his goal for the day whether it was 
personal or group oriented. 


Members tried to help each other 
achieve their goals. “Many times it was 
impossible to cross a brook or climb a 
rock without help,” Michaud says. 

He adds, “the cooperation reflects how 
the student council should work. It cannot 
work with sub-groups but must work as a 
whole.” 

At the beginning of the climb, each 
person was instructed to be responsible 
for the person behind him. Michaud felt 
this made each member responsible for 
the group's progress. 

He said the decisions for the planning 
for the trip, which began during the 
summer, as well as decisions during the 
climb, were left entirely up to the council 
members. 

The climb is the first of more climbs fo: 
the council. The last will be of Mt 
Washington in the spring. 


Radar dish installed at NECC 


‘By Ellena Georato 

A cut-back in any budget most often 
means a cut-back in services but the Natu- 
ral Science Department of NECC found a 
way around this when the cost of receiving 
‘weather information over the telephone 
tines had to be curtailed due to the extreme 
cost. 

After much discussion, James Noonan, 
President of Radar Technology, Inc., Pro- 
fessor Robert Paul, and Assistant Profes- 
sor Edward Spinney agreed to the place- 

ment of a parabolic reflector and signal con- 
verter to be used with the college’s Weather 
Facsimile Machine. 

This reflector or radar dish has been in- 
stalled on top of the science building and is 
picking up signals from the GOES Central 
Satellite set 22,000 miles over the equator. 
The signals received by this dish are trans- 
mitted to the converter in the meteorology 
lab, changing them from radio waves to 
electrical impulses. These impulses are 
then fed into the Weather Facsimile 
Machine producing the weather maps. 

This equipment has the capacity to re- 
ceive up to 100 charts a day with informa- 
tion pertaining to upper air movement, wind 
speed, pressure fields and cloud patterns 
via satellite photographs. 

Mr. Spinney was quoted as saying, 
“Although we miss the information that we 


Program Board 


On Thursday, October 28, NECC 
Program Board Committee is having the 
annual Halloween Mixer, full of fun and 
prizes for costumed guests. This event 
will be from 8 p.m. to midnight at the Elks 
Club on Summer Street in Haverhill. 

- Tickets are $2 for students with a 
costume, $3 for students without a 
costume, and $4 for non-students. 

A costume contest is the hiah point of 
the evening. Judges are: George Hickey, 
Baroara Knox, Kobert Sachetti and 
Edward Champy, all of NECC staff and 
faculty. The prizes will be given in order 
of category and also judged by creativity, 
originality, and efforts in the making of 
the costume. : 

The Program Board urges you to come 
‘to this first mixer of the year. When you 


had coming through the telephone lines, we 
now have the potential with this new equip- 
ment to receive continental weather maps 
via satellite as they become avallabie in the 
future.” “There is a revolution in weather 
dissemination equipment going on and it is 
possible that the information sent through 
this new equipment will become more use- 
ful to us educationally as our weather dis- 
semination technology is advanced.” 
“Satellites could be the key to the future of 
weather forecasting and we are fortunate in 
that we have this equipment at our dis- 
posal.” 

The benefits from this project are two- 
fold. Educationally, the students and facul- 
ty will gain first hand experience in the area 
of wind management. Professor Paul 
stated, ‘This system provides a new way of 
having the students look at wind from not 
only a meteorological point of view but also 
as an alternative source of energy.” An in- 
teresting possibility is the transfer of the 
data from the instrument itself to the col- 
lege computer system for further analysis; 
thus, providing the further involvement of 
even more students. 

A particular benefit to the public will be 
the Anemograph Loan Program to be set up 
and made available through the Science de- 
partment. 


sponsors mixer 


attend, remember parking space for the 
mixer is available in the municipal lot and 
on the street. Please do not park in 
private lots or your car will be towed at 
your expense. 

The Program Board Committee would 
like to thank the following local 
businesses for generously donating prizes 
for this mixers Halloween costume 
contest: Benedetti’s Sport Shop, Brooks 
Hair Styling Center, Casey Paper, The Cut 
Above, Haverhill Music Center, Haverhill 
T.V. and Appliance, Highpoint Hair Salon, 
Nick's Pizza, Pilgrim Lanes, Roma 
Restaurant, and The Studio. 

Appearing at the mixer will be 
“Messenger” one of the areas "Top" rock 
bands. 


Dean congratulates officers 


by Jeff Wilson 

The student council met Wednesday, 
Oct. 13, to elect the following council 
officers: president, Kara Purdie, senior; 
vice president, Franklin Hobbs, fresh- 
man; secretary, Laurie Boucher, fresh- 
man; treasurer, Mark St. Hilaire, senior. 

Also elected as chairpersons for the 
following newly organized committees 
are: Don Turcotte, senior, publicity 
committee; Kelly Keough, freshman, 
special events committee; Sheri Nichols, 
senior, program board; Kara Purdie, 
(voted for during previous meeting), 
elections committee. 

Norm Landry, dean of students, was at 
the meeting to congratulate the officers 
and to discuss the October 29 visit of 
Senator Ted Kennedy who will be 
addressing 500 federal retired employees 


Landry's 


bv Ellena Georato 

Director of Student Services, Norman 
Landry holds what may be the most 
diversified position here at NECC. Under 
his directorship are the departments of 
Admissions, Registrar, Counseling Ser- 
ices, Financial Aid, Veterans Affairs, 
Health services, Job Placement, Student 
Activities, Office for Students with 
Disabilities and Computer Services. 

All of these departments are at the 
disposal of both day and evening students 
as NECC, unlike other colleges in the 
area, operates on a one-college system. 
In this way all students reguardless of the 
division they attend are offered the same 
services. Dean Landry stated that, "We 
are customer oriented and we believe in 
making it easy for students to receive 
services and to attend classes. The 
one-college system makes this possible.” 

He was graduated from Bridgewater 
State in 1958 with a B.S. degree in 
Education, majoring in math and science. 
The National Sciences Foundation at Holy 
Cross awarded him a fellowship in math 
in 1959 and he received his master's 
degree in Education from Salem State in 
1961. During this time he taught math at 
Pentucket Regional High School. 

In 1962, the National Sciences 
Foundation Academic Year Institute at 
Rutgers awarded him a second fellowship 
in math which Landry says greatly 
affected his career. It was at this time 
that he joined the staff of NECC as the first 
full-time math professor. 

Since 1962 he has held various 
positions including that of Dean of Student 
Activities, Dean of Continuing Education, 
Assistant to the President, Acting Dean of 
the College, Director of Research and 
Development and Dean of Student 
Administration Services. 

During these years he continued doing 
graduate work in such areas as Computer 
Languages,Education and Administration; 
which he studied at Boston College, 
Boston University, UNH, and Northeast- 
ern. In 1980, Landry received his 
doctorate degree in education from Nova 
University in Florida. 

Dean Landry has been with NECC since 
its inception. Asked how he would 
contrast the college today with the 
college as he found it in 1962, he 


diversified 


in the NECC cafeteria. 

The problems of parking and a 
barbecue (which will be necessary since 
the cafeteria will be closed to students on 
that day) were discussed. 

Dean Landry suggested asking 
Kennedy to come early to speak and meet 
with students and for a representative of 
the students to present him with a letter 
of appreciation for his work on federal aid 
to students. 

Briefly discussed at the student 
council's October 20 meeting were plans 
for the revision of the 20 year old student 
government constitution. According to 
the council this is its “number one goal.” 

Also briefly discussed were the 


upcoming Halloween Mixer and the setup 
of the October 29 barbecue. 


| 


Dean of Students - 


said,"Today we are more sophisticated, 
more organized and of course much 
larger. The enrollment then was barely 
200 students and today we number over 
8,000. But even with increased size, we 
have retained a student-centered app- 
roach to education. We still pay a great 
deal of attention to the individual student 
although it has become harder to do.” 

When asked to comment on the 
progress of the Department of Continuing 
Education since he was involved, he 
replied, “It is doing a terrific job. They are 
aggressively seeking to fulfill the needs 
of the students in the service area and it 
has become the flexible area of the 
Merrimack Valley in terms of developing 
skilled employees. | am proud to have 
been involved in it early on.” : 

The challenge facing NECC in the next 
ten years as Dean Landry sees it is that of 
“retaining its flexibility in meeting the 
needs of its clients. The needs of the 
students as well as industry and business 
are constantly changing. We will need to 
meet the challenge of acquiring the 
technology and the trained faculty in 
order to maintain this flexibility.” 

“The most rewarding experience for 
me has been the job of organizing 
Student Services in an effective way so 

that it is both studenf and service orientéd 
at the same time.” said Landry, “I miss 
teaching because of the lack of personal 
contact with and the constant stimulation 
of the students. They keep you thinking.” 

He and his wife, Rose-Elaine, have been 
married twenty-three years this October 
17, and are very active in the worldwide 
Marriage Encounter movement in Mass- 
achusetts. 

Mrs. Landry teaches for the Massachu- 
setts Migrant Program, tutoring the 
children of migrant workers in the area. 
She also paints and many of her works 
can be seen in her husband's office. 

They have four children ranging in age 
from sixteen to ten. The Landry's enjoy a 
family centered life style participating in 
many outdoor activities together. 
Personal favorites of Dean Landry are 
photography - he has his own darkroom- 
and sailing. He did admit that he has very 
little time lately to pursue these activities. 

Norman Landry the man is as 
many-faceted as his position here at 
NECC. 


il 
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Wes Sanders and Deborah Wise with junk puppet.-Carl Russo photo. 


‘Junk’ captivates young and old alike 


by Veronica Byrne 

Her body is made of a blue liquid 
detergent bottle, her head from one half 
of an egg-shaped panty hose container. 
Eyes, nose and smile are drawn on the 
front of the egg with a felt-tip marker. 
Her steel-wool hair covers the opening of 
the egg and falls to her shoulders. Her 
arms are made of a paper-towel roll that 
is wrapped around her back. Her dress 
was made from an old, torn piece of plaid 
flannel. Her cape is a kitchen wipe. Her 
hat is a styrofoam fruit cup, and lots of 
white tape hold her together. 

Her name is Busy Bluebell. Busy 
Bluebell is a puppet made from junk. 
Miss, or Mrs. Bluebell, whichever her 
creators, ten-year-old Christine and 
seven-year-old Tammy prefer to call her, 
comes to life when her “shadow” pulls her 
strings, causing her egg-shaped head to 
move, and makes her talk with a voice 
that was created just for her. She was 
created at the Junk Workshop, which was 
held in the back room of the upstairs 
lounge at the College Center, where 
"JUNK", a comic-fantasy satire on 
American consumerism and wastefulness, 
was featured last Saturday morning by 
the Underground Railway. 

“JUNK" begins with a young girl named 
Gwen trying to decide what to buy for her 
best friend's birthday. Her father has 
given her three dollars for a present for 
Rita. The tale takes Gwen to the Bigger 
Better Buys Department Store, where she 
meets a salesman in a TV screen. The 
salesman attempts to hypnotize Gwen, 
while chanting, “buy, spend, buy, spend.” 
Gwen is looking for the Toy Department 
but is forced to travel through a maze 
like network of tempations to buy in other 
departments on the way. 

En route to the Toy Department she 
meets “Mr. Consumer,” otherwise known 
as "Greedy Guts.” Greedy Guts is a 
cantankerous puppet who eats the 
merchandise he buys. He consumes 
everything from shoes to handbags, from 
clothes to small appliances. His latest 
craving is jewelry. Bewildered, Gwen 
asks him why he is eating the jewelry. 
Mr. Consumer explains that he has a 
great deal of money that he feels 
compelled to spend. He eats the 
merchandise because he just doesn't 
know what else to do with it. He feels 
compelled to consume-literally. After 
consuming the bracelet he has selected, 
Mr. Consumer lets out a very convincing 
belch. Gwen bids farewell to Greedy 
Guts and continues her search for the Toy 
Department. 

Later, she meets another equally weird 
shopper with a plastic rainbow coming out 
of the top of his head. At the end of the 
shopper's rainbow is a hook. Asked why 
he has a rainbow coming out of his head, 
the puppet explains that someone once 
told him there was a pot of gold at the end 
of a rainbow. He says that this pot of gold 
can take many forms. 

Today he is shopping for wicker 
furniture. While trying to pick up the chair 
he thinks he wants he “hooks” a bigger 
and more expensive sofa that he simply 
must have. He then discards the chair for 
the sofa. Upon picking up the sofa he 
hooks a bigger, better, and you guessed 
it, more expensive armchair for which he 


discards the sofa. 

You get the picture? The shopper 
suffers from a cousin of the grass-is- 
greener syndrome. He wants only that 
which is slightly out of reach for him. If he 
can afford it, it's not worth having. 

Gwen finally makes it to the Toy 
Department, where she again meets the 
salesman in the TV screen who turns her 
into a Barbie-Doll version of herself and 
tries to make her his puppet. She flees 
the department store and finds herself 
back home safe and sound, but still 
agonizing over what to give her best 
friend, someone who is so kind, so warm, 
“so Rita” for her birthday. It is then that 
she encounters The Tinker, King of the 
Junk Pile, who makes puppets from the 
junk he collects from “the wasters." 

“Who are the wasters?” asks Gwen. 

“Wasters are what junk people call 
human beings,” answers The Tinker. He 
then introduces her to the citizens of the 
junk pile, who together with The Tinker, 
show her how she too can make a puppet 
out of junk. 

Now if all this seems a trifle ponderous 
for younger children one thing is clear; 
"JUNK" was not an average, run-of-the- 
mill puppet show with characters and 
dialogue but no real story. A 
thought-provoking story combined with 
lively song-and-dance numbers and 
audience participation made “JUNK” an 
irresistibly entertaining performance for 
both children and adults. 

After the show, the Railway invited 
children and parents to ask questions and 
to view the puppets and props close-up. 

The Underground Railway consists of 
two extremely talented actors and more 
than a dozen imaginatively created 
puppets. The Company was found in 1974 
in Oberlin, Ohio, one of the last stops on 
the Midwestern branch of the Under- 
ground Railroad. The Railway has studied 
puppetry and theatre in Germany, 
Poland, Belgium, and Holland. 


by Helen Allen 

Are you short on money, but long on 
talent? Try your hand in the Parnassus 
contest. Write a story or a play. Wax 
poetic, Create something impressive with 
your painting or drawing talent. 

Not only do you have a chance to be 
published, but you could win one of three 


prizes. 

Prose: Short story or play $25.00 
Poetry $25.00 
Visual Art $25.00 


There will also be some booby prizes, 
just for fun. These prizes will be donated 
by Parnassus staff and/or advisors, and 
anyone they can inveigle to submit 
something interesting. 


Facets Dance Company will perform “The Book of Lear” Friday at 8 p.m. 


Literary magazine holds writing contest 


The mere thought of winning one of the 
booby prizes should inspire artists to work 
harder and get in the money! 

All submissions are due Nov. 3. They 
will be considered for both the Parnassus 
newspaper supplement which will appear 
in the Nov. 23 edition of the Observer, 
and for a magazine to be published in 
Spring 1983. 

Send entries to Professors Eleanor 
Hope-McCarthy, C349, and/or Dr. Bernard 
Horn, C343. More staff is needed; you can 
join by calling either of the professors 
listed above. The next staff meeting is in 
the ante room of the English Department, 
on the third floor of the Classroom 
building on Wednesday, Oct. 27. 


Merrimack Valley art teachers meet at college 


by Jayne Hollis 

Who needs art? Humans do, says 
Rochelle Newman and Elaine Mawhinney- 
Webb of the Creative Arts Department at 
NECC. 

On Wednesday, October 18, this 
department hosted a Symposium in the 
Learning Resource Center entitled “Sur- 
vival of the Arts for Elementary and 
Secondary School Teachers in the 
Merrimack Valley.” Representatives from 
Georgetown, Dracut, Salem, N.H., Meth- 
ven, and Lowell were in aftendance to 
discuss the declining emphasis of creative 
arts in public schools during the past 
several years. Art instructors from these 
towns came to discuss ways that Northern 
Essex may assist them in maintaining and 
expanding their art programs. 

The biggest problem for the public 
schools is funding. When faced with 
cutbacks, the arts are always the first to 
go. Because of this, students are taught to 
believe that the arts are unimportant. 
Children lack enthusiasm for the arts 
when schools don't encourage cultural 
interest. For example, public school 
creative arts departments usually offer 
students only a basic drawing class and a 
marching band. No dance, theatre, 
sculpture, painting, art history and 
appreciation, or orchestra. 


Without exposure to the arts it is 
unlikely that a student will be interested 
in studying the arts. Not only will the arts 
die in elementary and high school, they 
will die due to lack of interest in college 
too. It has been suggested that Northern 
Essex bring to area schools a Stili Point 
dance performance or Drama Club 
theatre production. Such exposure may 
kindle interest and encourage students to 
make use of Northern Essex's many 
creative arts programs, 

Attendants of the symposium conclud- 
ed that without this kind of cooperative 
effort, the arts in public schools will most 
likely die. 

Who cares? All of us should. These 
professional people agree on one point; a 
person who is not exposed to and is never 
allowed to participate in creative arts is 
not a complete person. Such a person has 
not touched or realized a large part of 
himself and will remain underdeveloped. 
When underdeveloped even in one area, 
a person cannot reach his full potential. 

The next meeting of the Symposium 
will be held on Wednesday, December 1, 
from 2 to 5 p.m., and is expected to draw 
art instructors from more schools into the 
group. 


‘Music Americana’ will be presented on campus November 17 


Pianist John Citron rehee rses_ for 
November 17 music recital in Lecture Hall 
A. -Cari Russo photo. 


by Angela Cooney 

Professor Mike Finegold has an- 
nounced there will be a student recital 
Wednesday, Nov. 17, at noon in Lecture 
Hall A. This event is open to all Northern 
Essex students and faculty. 

Those students participating are “in- 
volved with the various music courses and 
music club at Northern Essex. 

Students will perform in small groups to 
bring to you a variety of talent. Classical 
and jazz music will be included in the 
selections. 

Pianist John Citron and Vocalist Lisa 
Ferronetti will perform classical music. 
Selections will be “Halt,” “Des Muellers 
Blumen,” and “Die Taubenpost” by Franz 
Schubert. 

Saxophone player Eric Edwards and 
Pianist Mike Motherway will play jazz. If 
you like the sound of Spyro Jyra, you 
won't want to miss these two guys. 

Mike Motherway, Gloria Lissete and 
Raelene Laroche will sing the blues. Scat 
singing will add a special touch to this 
student effort. 

The new Music Club guitar instructor, 
Anthony Costanzo, will also perform at 


this recital, playing music from the 
Renaissance on his lute and guitar. 

The Music Club has found an instructor 
to teach guitar to those students who are 
interested. Anthony Costanzo, graduate 
of the University of Lowell College of 
Music, will teach guitar Mondays at noon, 
room C-202. Lessons began Oct. 25. 
Latecomers are welcome. Students must 
supply their own guitars. 

Eight people have signed up for 
lessons. Professor Mike Finegold hopes 
to see more student interest. 

Students will be taught in a group style. - 
Instructor Castanzo, formerly a Northern 
Essex student, will begin teaching with a 
melody. 

The upcoming concert, Music Ameri- 
cana, is being rehearsed by the Northern 
Essex Chorus and Performance Ensemble 
along with the Music Club students. 

The students are looking into different 
histories of music, along with locating 
slides that will represent each type of 
music to give you an insight of its origin. 

The concert will be held Thursday, Dec. _ 
9, 7:30 p.m. in the College Center. Look 
for further information soon. : 
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‘Arms and the Man’ is top notch 


When Major Petkoff [John Torrisi] talks, Mrs. Petkoff [Wendy 
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servant. 


Munroe }, Major Saranoff [Bob Lambert], Raina [Kiera Putnicki] and 


Raina [Kiera Putniki] and Major Saranoftt 
the Man.” 


Eleanor West explains abstract art 
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Eleanor West lectures. 


by Jane Hollis 


A slide presentation-lecture was 
presented by Artist Eleanor West at the 
Carpeted Lounge at the College Center 
Wednesday, Oct. 13. The noontime 
viewing centered on West's abstract 
paintings and drawings. West is 
instructor of a color and design course 
offered by the Division of Continuing 
Education. 


In fielding questions from the audience 
of art students, West discussed her views 
on abstract and realistic art. “Abstract 
painting,” West said, “is non-visual and 
more in tune with what is happening 
rather than with what things look like.” 
Using one of her paintings as an example, 
she pointed out that an abstract artist 
takes impressions and feelings from what 
is seen in nature and then interprets these 
sensations in a way that communicates 
meaning without creating a concrete 
image. 

The painting in question was a five by 
four sand colored canvas with two wide 
bands of a very pale purple hue on the top 


Captain Bluntschli [Steve Brown] pay attention. 


[Bob Lambert], “Arms and 


by Mary Bayko 

Good theatre requires hard work. Top 
notch work resulted in the hit “Arms and 
the Man” presented by the drama club at 
the Top Notch Theater the last two 
weekends. 

George Bernard Shaw's comedy was 
chosen by Gene Boles, producer/director. 
Asked why he chose “Arms and the Man,” 
Boles said, “It's considered to be a modern 
classic -- a learning experience -- 
something that young people would come 
to see.” And so they did, filling the 
theater to capacity. 

On opening night Susan Sanders 
arrived early with her technical crew, as 
|did stage manager Elizabeth Demarais. 
|Susan brought an oversized tackle box 
icontaining make-up. She transformed 
‘Wendy Munroe into an imperious fortyish 
|woman, sallowing her skin with yellow 
‘pigment and shadows and lines of blue. 

Make up for John Torrisi as Major 
Petkoff required white spray for his hair 
and white grease paint on his handlebar 
mustache. John said he found the grease 
paint difficult to remove from his 
whiskers. “I'm nervous as all hell--l am 
old. I'm the oldest member of the cast,” 
said Torrisi who is still in his twenties. 

Kiera Putnicki, one of the leads, talked 
about how the night before she put up her 
hair in rags just as young ladies did in the 
time of Raina, whose part she played. 

Kathleen Bailey arrived in chic black 
satin coveralls and changed into the 
peasant costume, quickly taking on the 
character of the maid Louka. 

As the houselights dimmed, the period 
play set in a small Bulgarian town in 1885 
began. 


-Carl Russo photo. 
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and bottom. West explained that this 
work was inspired by the feelings of 
peace and beauty she experiences at 
dusk. 

To view a realistic painting of a 
particular place at dusk puts limits on the 
artist's imagination and on a viewer's. 
West's “Dusk” could be anywhere, the 
mountains or prairie or ocean. Her art 
touches the viewer with her sensations 
and opens the viewer's memory to his/her 
own sensations. “The artist's conception 
and representation of the meaning may 
well be different than the viewer's and 
that's good, the art (abstract) is flexible 
and receptive,” West said. She expressed 
concern that people do not allow 
themselves to enjoy this experience. 

Most of the audience had little 
exposure to abstract art before Eleanor 
West's presentation, but as the last slide 
left the projector, the general attitude 
toward her work was one of appreciation 
and excitement. 


Louka the maid [Kathleen Bailey] and Nicola [Chris Plumley] the 


Major Petkoff [John Torrisi], “Arms and the Man."-Carl Russo photo. 


-Carl Russo photo. 


One of the central characters, Captain 
Bluntschli (Steve Brown) was the 
“chocolate-cream soldier,” the only one 
with the courage to admit to himself and 
his beloved Raina (Kiera Putnicki) that his 
main objective during the war was to 
keep from being killed and from killing 
anyone. Bluntschli carried no ammuni- 
tion, but filled his pockets with chocolate 
instead. 

At the beginning, Raina Petkoff (Kiera 
Putnicki) was betrothed to the dashing 
Major Serius Saranoff (Bob Lambert). 
Then Captain Bluntschli stormed into her 
life through her bedroom window. 
Meantime, Saranoff fell in love with 
Raina’s maid Louka (Kathleen Bailey), 
who aspired to be the wife of a nobleman 
though engaged to the butler Nicola 
(Chris Plumley), a condescending servant 
who knew all the family secrets. Adding 
to the confusion were Raina's flaky 
mother (Wendy Munroe) and father (John 
Torrisi) and a Russian officer (Steve 
Colombo). 

In this comedy of errors, the cast 
combined its talents in which the truth 
was ridiculous and ridiculous was truth. 
Raina lost her major and Louka got him. 
impoverished Bluntschi got rich and Raina 
got him. Nicola lost Louka, but assured 
his future station. 

All the players turned in professional 
performances. The production was 


smooth, and enhanced by beautiful 
Victorian costumes. The story-line was 
hilarious...and it was a fine satire on 
war...satire with snap and wit only Shaw 
could write. 
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Mary and Gene Boles with sons Graham and Jason. 


Math, art,nature 


by Cathy Olson 

A new and different type of course is 
being offered to Northern Essex students 
this spring. It is on a subject dealing with 
the relationship of math, art, and nature. 
The class will be held at Bradford College, 
and will be team taught by Shelly 
Newman of the art department at 
Northern Essex, and Marty Boles who 
teaches Math at Bradford. 

Boles, who is also the wife of Northern 
Essex faculty member Gene Boles, is 
writing a text with Newman on the 
subject. So far they have three chapters 
completed, and have twenty three 
chapters projected. The two teachers, 
who have been friends for many years 
found they have a lot in common. Boles, 
who makes her living by teaching math, 
has always been interested in art. Like- 
wise, Newman, who is a weaver, finds her 
work to be very geometric. She started 
keeping a notebook on this relationship 
and let Boles borrow it one weekend. 
They then decided they should write a 
book together. The book will probably be 
one of the first of its kind. Boles 
explained their theory. 

“Most of the things that occur in nature 
occur by some logical design. It can 
frequently be explained mathematically. 
Also, artists create relationships and 
frequently there's a mathematical logic to 
the creation of those relationships.” 

As if that weren't keeping her busy 
enough, Boles is also working on a 
children's book with her husband. Gene 
is doing the story while Marty is doing the 
illustrations. This particular project, 
however, has had to be put aside many 
times because ot other obligations. 

While Marty has given much time to the 
book with Newman, Gene has been 
involved with theatre, on and off campus. 
Since 1969, he has directed Northern 
Essex plays and musicals. Last spring he 
got rave reviews for his performance in 
“The Matter of J. Robert Oppenheimer,” 
which played at the Nucleo Eclettico II 
Theatre in Boston. He is co-organizer of 
the Comedy Theatre Company in 
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course offered 


residence for a second season last 
summer at the Third Story Theatre. There 
he was director of “Don't Drink the Water" 
and appeared in the ribtickler “UBTU" 
(Unhealthy To Be Unpleasant). He had a 
role in "You Can't Take It With You" at 
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Art teacher Shelley Newman. 
-Carl Russo photo. 


Tufts University's summer theatre. Soon 
he will appear as an extra in a Paul 
Newman movie. “I played the part of a 
mourner at a funeral home in Boston. If 
you don't blink, you might see me,” Gene 
says. 

The couple, married for seventeen 
years, has two sons, Jason who is 8, and 
Graham who is 6. Their busy schedule 
does not leave them too much spare time. 
But the time they do have is spent with 
their sons. Both boys are artistically 
inclined, but Jason's favorite hobby is 
model airplanes while Graham's favorite 
pastime is cooking. Someday he wants to 
own a restaurant. 

Although Marty Boles does not have an 
interest in the theatre as her husband 
does, she plays many roles. That of wife, 
mother, teacher, artist, and writing 
partner. Obviously, she deserves an 
Academy Award. 


Mime artist appears at college 


The co-author and director of the 
television comedy “That Makes Two of 
Us” came to Northern Essex Friday, Oct. 
22. Bernard Bragg's appearance was 
sponsored by the New England Extension 
of Gallaudet College housed at Northern 
Essex. 

He presented a program with a flair 
which delighted the audience. Along with 
being a good story-teller, Bragg is a well 
known actor, Mime, director, teacher, 
playwright, and television personality, he 
is a graduate of Gallaudet College, school 
for the deaf in Washington, D.C. 

As an actor, he has starred in the 
recent hits “And your Name is Jonah,” 
and “The White Hawk.” As a mime, he 
has originated many famous routines. He 
has studied with Marcel Marceau, the 
internationally known mime. 

His past achievements include appear- 
ing in a weekly Television show, “The 
Quiet Man,” produced in San Fransisco, 
being a co-founder of the National 
Theater of the Deaf, and serving as 
good-will ambassador of the United States 


Department of State. 


Handful of Stories-Gallaudet College. 


Question: How would you feel about having an 
inter-collegiate football club at NECC? 


Ys 
John Hilane, Liberal Arts: “I have a lot of 
friends who play football and it would be 
good for them. | don't play, but | like to 
watch.” 


Tom McKenna, Liberal Arts: “I think it 
would be good. It's a great way to raise 
money and it would be a lot of fun.” 


Mike Sluyski, Engineering Science: “It 
would be good if we get enough people. | 
know I'd play. This would be a chance for 
everyone to get out and do something.” 


From USMC to Public 


by Karen Lord 

From the cadence of the United States 
Marine Corps, to the halls of Northern 
Essex, may be unusual for some, but not 
for Robynne Pappalardo. At 26, Robynne 
resides in Salem, New Hampshire with 
her husband Joseph and her son 
Jarrod-Jon, who is 8. She's medically 
retired trom the USMC, and is now a 
student at NECC, majoring in Public 
Relations. 

While married with a family, Robynne 
worked at Suffolk Downs and Rockingham 
Park, ponying and exercising thorough- 
bred horses, putting in approximately 80 
hours a week. Robynne’s intention was to 
become a jockey. 

At the onset of winter, because of the 
cold weather and the amount of time 
involved, Robynne decided to leave the 
racetrack in search of a new career. 

At that point in her life, Robynne felt 
that she wanted to further her education. 


Robynne Pappalardo. Russo photo. 


Paula Dawson, Business Management: 
“That would be good. I'm all for sports. 
Now, how about something for girls?” 


Kim O'Hara, Criminal Justice: "I think it 


would be a good thing to bring the school 
together. It would give us more spirit.” 
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Kathi McKay, Business Management: 
think it's a great idea. It's good for th 
school spirit.” 
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Relations at NECC 


“Il wanted to go to school, earn money, 
and be with my son,” said Robynne. She 
accomplished all of this by enlisting in the 
USMC at the age of 19, 

“Bootcamp was almost as difficult as 
having to leave my son for two months,” 
said Robynne. During the year that she 
was in the Marines, Robynne worked in 
Public Relations and TV/Radio Broadcast- 
ing. In 1977, she was injured and 
underwent knee surgery which resulted In 
her discharge from the service. 

Prior to her discharge, Robynne's 
commanding officer reassigned her to 
Parris Islands U.S. Post Office, where she 
worked as a certified Postal Clerk until 
her discharge was finalized. 

After working at numerous odd jobs, 
Robynne finally ended up at the Seabrook 
Nuclear Plant, where she worked as a 
laborer. Soon after, her name was 
submitted so that she would become a 
foreman with her own crew. Robynne 
said, "the men would not have liked that, 
they would have resented working under 
a woman.” 

While still a laborer, she applied for an 
apprentice position for the Local 4 Union 
of Hoisting and Operating Engineers. 
Robynne was one of 12 chosen for the job 
out of 400 applicants: 

Robynne is now taking courses in 
journalism and broadcasting here at 
NECC. She is a reporter for the Observer, 
the school paper, along with being 
circulation manager. 

She would like to transfer to Boston 
University's School of Public Relations. 
Her plans include working for the airlines 
and eventually heading her own corpora- 
tion. Considering Robynne's past 
experience, we could probably expect the 
unexpected. 
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Blood drive is tomorrow 


by Jean Powers 

Red Cross nurses will be drawing blood 
in the Student Lounge Wednesday, Oct. 
27, from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Pat Kepschull, 
R.N., reports that she, as Director of 
Student Health Services, is sponsoring a 
blood drive in conjunction with the Red 
Cross and Vets Club, and she wants 
students to know what is involved. 

First, the donor gives a brief medical 
history. His temperature and blood 
pressure are taken, as is a drop of blood 
from the fingertip to determine the 
blood's iron level. If test results and 
medical history are satisfactory, a Red 
Cross nurse asks the donor to lie back and 
relax while she draws a pint of blood. 
Nourishment is given afterwards. 

The donor's blood is sent to the Red 
Cross laboratories” to be tested for 


hepatitis and syphilis and then typed A* 


Pat Taglianetti, Olga Williams and Jean Poth. 
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B* AB* or O, and RH positive or negative. 
The blood may then be used whole, or 
separated into components -- red cells, 
platelets, and plasma. 

Next, the donor's blood is sent to one of 
200 hospitals in the Northeast Region. 
Whole blood may be transfused into an 
accident victim. If the blood has been 
processed into components, Charlene 
Guarino, representative of the Red Cross, 
explains, “The red cells may be given to 
help a patient with heart disease, the 
platelets may help keep a leukemia 
patient alive, and the clotting factor in the 
plasma may help a hemophiliac lead a 
normal life.” 

Those who wish to donate their blood, 
that which the Red Cross calls “the gift of 
life," may sign up now in the cafeteria or 
in Kepschull's office, Room 135 of the 
Colleae Center. 


-Cathy Olson photo. 


Business enrollment is biggest 


by Heidi Boone 

Approximately thirty-seven percent of 
the full-time students currently enrolled at 
Northern Essex are majoring in a business 
field. Olga Williams, Chairperson of the 
Business Division, says this is not at all 
surprising. 

“Business enrollment all over the 
country is going through the roof. We're 
just following the national trend,” she 
says. 

“The economic situation is depressed 


_ and jobs are harder to find," she says, 


“Students want to learn a skill that will be 
‘useful in finding a job. Some students 
who might have majored in other areas 
are now turning to business, because of 
this reason.” 

The increased student demand has 
made it necessary for the Division to 
make a great many changes in their class 
scheduling. The most popular business 
program is Business Management, with 
approximately 450 students, but other 
concentrations are growing at a rapid 
pace. 

“The Accounting Department now has 
thirty sections. We have had to add three 
Word Processing classes to the Day 


Division and there are seven sections of 
Word Processing in Continuing Education, 
compared to the two sections we had last 
year, a significant increase,” Williams 
says. 

There are currently 17 associate 
degree programs in the Business Division, 
along with two certificate programs, 
which only take one year to complete. 
“We'll have more certificate programs in 
the future because of the current demand 
for them,” Williams says. “We just 
recently added a Materials Management 
concentration to our night classes. It 
involves learning how to properly manage 
raw materials coming into an industry in 
order to manufacture a product.” 

“For the coming semester, | think one 
of the most popular majors will be 
Business Management with a Data 
Processing concentration, because it 


combines both Business and Computer 


Technology,” she says, “The number of 


degrees in Word Processing Technology 
and Management will increase and we 
will probably have the same number of 
Accounting sections, if not more.” 


Admissions office is bombarded 


by Rick Carpenito 

Located in a small office in B Building is 
the nerve center that processes over 
6,000 prospective student applications a 
year for people wanting to study at 
Northern Essex. : 

Five clerical and professional staff 
members at the Admissions Office work 
daily, screening student applications for 
both the Day and Evening divisions. 
Their duties include examining student 
eligibility and available space in classes. 

Supervising this operation is Director of 
Admissions Beth Cole. Cole is also 
instrumental in recruiting students from 
various high schools in the area and 
dealing with students transferring from 
other colleges. 

Her office is bombarded daily with 
stacks of mail from people applying at 
Northern Essex. Unique for Massachu- 
setts community colleges, including 
Northern Essex, is its open door policy. 
No one can be denied admission to tne 
school, although there are quotas for 
some of the programs. . 

Cole says that as other institutions 
raise tuition, the community colleges are 
becoming more popular than ever. 
Enrollments are skyrocketing. 

A mgjority of students come directly 


from high school. They are interested in 


~ saving money while living at home. Some 

are destined for jobs after graduation. 

Others transfer to four-year institutions. 
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Northern Essex also enrolls a number of 
students who have attended other 
colleges before coming here. 

The school's commitment to provide 
courses for everyone interested in 
furthering his education has resulted in a 
large number of older students attending. 
Also many people out of a job are here 
training for new careers. 

Cole says the Admissions Office 
received 3,116 applications last spring. 
Of these, 2,189 students are attending the 
college's Day Division this semester. 

Presently the Division of Business has 
the highest enrollment, followed by the 
Division of Liberal Arts, Engineering and 
Technology, Health and Human Services, 
Discovery and English as a Second 
Language programs. Many students who 
attend are unclassified. 

Beth Cole is a graduate of Merrimack 
College. She has a bachelor's degree in 
social science and a master's in student 
personnel administration from Syracuse 
University. She came to Northern Essex in 
August, 1977, as assistant director of 
admissions, acquiring her present posi- 
tion in January, 1980. She resides with 
her husband in Lawrence. 

She says her goals are to streamline 
the applications, simplifying steps taken 
by the applicant and to manage more 
personal contacts with students. 
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Dr. Richard Traister, medical director at NECC Health Servi 
Paul Florent while Pat Kepschull, R.N., watches. 
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ces, tests hearing of student 
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SEOG funds increased 


By Phyllis Pucci 

Northern Essex’s share of the 27 percent 
increase in Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants (SEOG) amounts to 
approximately $20,000 for the spring 
semester, according to Director of Finan- 
cial Aid Dick Pastor. 

The increase is the result of the vote by 
the U.S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives to override President Reagan's veto of 
the FY-82 Supplemental Appropriations 
Bill. 

The additional funding means that stu- 
dents who already applied for and met the 


eligibility requirements for the SEOG but 
were turned down for lack of funds will be 
considered for the spring semester. There 
may also be funds for students who wish to 
apply now. The Financial Aid Office must 
have students’ need analysis by December 
1, so students should apply no later than 
Nov. 1 to be considered. 

To apply for an SEOG award, or any type 
of financial aid, students should fill out the 
Financial Aid Form, which is available in the 
office of Financial Aid, Room B-204. 


Financial aid checks coming Nov. 10 


by Phyllis Pucci 

If you have been awarded financial aid, 
including Pell Grants, Supplemental Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants, National Direct 
Student Loans, and nursing loans, look for 
your name on the bulletin board outside the 
Financial Aid Office, Room B-204, on 
Wednesday, November 10. 

If your name is on the list, your check is 


ready, and you can find out, also on the 
bulletin board, whether you can pick up 
your check in the Bursar’s Office, Room 
B-216, or in Payroll, second floor of the Lib- 
rary building. If your name is not on the list, 
check with the Financial Aid Office. 

If you don’t get your check on Wednes- 
day, Nov. 10, you will have to wait until after 
Nov. 11, which is a holiday. 


Join housing essay contest 


by Phyllis Pucci 

Students enrolled in college full time 
have an opportunity to win $1,000 in a 
National Housing Essay Contest, just by de- 
scribing in 500 to 1,000 words what they 
expect in terms of location, density, design 
and financing in tomorrow’s homes and 
how these will affect their lifestyle. 

The contest is part of an ongoing program 
to raise awareness of current housing 
issues on the nation’s college campuses, 
says Donald Van Greenby, President of the 
Northeast Builders Association. 

With a projected one million building per- 
mits for new houses this year, Van Greenby 
said that 1982 would probably go on record 
as the worst housing production year since 
World War Il. 

“Although builders are already con- 
structing less expensive townhouses, du- 
plexes and walk-up condominiums to re- 
duce housing costs, the North East Bull- 
ders Association hopes to find in student 
essays some fresh ideas to the problem of 
affordable housing. 

The top three awards are: first place, atrip 
to Washington, D.C. and $1,000 in cash; 
second place, $750; and third place, $500. 


Entries must be received no later than 
Nov. 30. Send entries to National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, Public Affairs/Stu- 
dent Program, 15th and M Streets, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20005. 

Another essay contest sponsored by the 
North East Builders Association could pro- 
vide the first-place winner with enough 
money to pay for the down payment on a 
new home or a year’s worth of monthly 
housing costs. 

The contest, which will kick off National 
Housing Week, slated for Oct. 24-31, is open 
to everyone, not just students. 

First prize is $10,000; second prize is 
$2,000, and third prize is $1,000. Prizes will 
be awarded in January at the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders Convention in 
Houston. 

Entrants have to complete in 50 words or 
less the statement, “Housing should be a 
national priority because ...”" Entries will be 
judged on merit by an independent panel of 
judges and must be postmarked no later 
than Dec. 1. Mail them to National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, 15th and M Streets, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 


Bradford joins Northeast Consortium 


The Northeast Consortium of Colleges 
and Universities in Massachusetts (NEC- 
CUM) whose purpose is to establish, main- 
tain, and promote the common educational, 
vocational, and cultural objectives of its 
participating colleges has added a new 
member institution. The application of 
Bradford College was approved at the 
September 29 meeting of the Council of 
Presidents bringing the Consortium’s 
membership to a total of ten institutions, 
both private and public, in the northeast 
area. 

“| believe,’’ stated Arthur Levine, Presi- 
dent of Bradford College, who attended the 
meeting, ‘‘that the Consortium offers enor- 
mous potential and am eager to join in its 
efforts.” 

Exemplary of its collaborative efforts, the 
Consortium has implemented numerous 


programs including faculty exchange, joint 
purchasing, library exchange, and cross 
registration which will allow full-time stu- 
dents from Consortium institutions to take 
advantage of Bradford's course offerings. 
Bradford College is a small coeducational 
liberal arts college enrolling approximately 
400 students from the United States and 16 
foreign countries. Both bachelor and 
associate degrees are granted through six 
degree programs. Bradford College now 
joins Endicott College, Gordon College, 
Merrimack College, Middlesex Community 
College, Montserrat School of Visual Art, 
North Shore Community College, Northern 
Essex Community College, Salem State 
College and University of Lowell in meeting 
the needs for higher education in northeast- 
ern Massachusetts. 
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Campus news 


Divisons. 


€ 
-Rick Carpenito photo. 


-Cathy Olson photo. 


Bernie Festo is busy secretary 


by Jayne Hollis and Terri Roberts 


Only a few years ago, Bernadine Festo 
was a student enrolled in the secretarial 
program at Northern Essex. After 
graduating in 1975, with an associate's 
degree as an administrative assistant, she 
went on to become the Business Division 
Chairperson Secretary at NECC. 

Bernie has been a Haverhill (Fairfield 
St.) resident all her life. After graduating 
from high school in 1973, she enrolled 
here at Northern Essex. She found her 
way back to Northern Essex in February of 
1978 (remember the blizzard? Bernie 
does!). She took a job with Olga 
Williams, Chairperson of the Business 
Div., as junior clerk typist. 

Bernie was not only responsible to Miss 
Williams, but to the Chairperson of the 
Math, Science and Technology Div., to the 
Coordinator of Cooperative Education; 
and to the Chairperson of Health 
Professions. 

“Student enrollment has greatly increas- 
ed in the past few years necessitating the 
move of two of these divisions. Bernie is 
now Senior Clerk Stenographer working 
with the Division of Math, Science and 
Technology, and the Business Division. 


She has fewer groups to work for now bi 
even more work to do. 

Festo plans to get a second associate's 
degree, this time in word processing and 
perhaps later another dearee in dato 
processing. Both will assist her in her 
present position. 

Bernie has not yet had an opportunity 
to travel but she hopes someday to visit 
Europe. Italy is most interesting to her 
right now, in particular, Vatican City and 
Florence. She feels this first visit to 
Europe will kindle her interest in other 
cities like Paris and Madrid. She is 
excited about the endless possibilities. 

Bernadine spends some of her 
non-working hours enjoying music. Soft 
rock is her favorite with classical running 
a close second. She enjoys listening to 
this music and playing it on piano. Lately, 
playing piano has not been a possibility 
because work has intruded on her free 
time. 

Bernie Festo will have been here for 
five years in February and likes her work 
very much. She said, "The atmosphere is 
really nice here and the people are very 
friendly.” 


Nestle Co. violates infant 


by Nancy Robinson 

During the last fifty years, Western 
food manufacturers have produced 
synthetic milk formulas for infants, 
designed to replace breast-feeding. 
Because these products were used mainly 
by women in developed countries, they 
were used according to the manu- 
facturer's recommendations. Water was 
boiled, bottles were sterilized and correct 
amounts of powder were used. 

In the last decade, however, manufact- 
urers of these formulas have set out to 
increase profits by introducing these 
formulas to Third World countries. 
Through mass media attention, sales 
promotions, and medical clinics, women 
of Third World countries were led to 
believe that these formulas have special 
nutritional qualities. 

However, because the formula was 
expensive and the people were poor, 
many mothers diluted the formula to the 
point where much of its nutritional value 
was depleted. In countries where water is 
polluted and refrigerators are rare, it is 


almost impossible to sterilize the bottle 
equipment. 

Health experts estimate that at least 
one million babies die each year as a 
result of infant formula abuse. Once the 
formula is used on a regular basis, a 
mother has no choice but to continue 
bottle feeding her child, as her milk may 
dry up in as little as three days. 

In 1973, the first challenge came to the 
infant formula industry when the New 
Internationalist published a report on the 
advertising practices of infant formula 
companies. The article pointed out the 
role of the Nestle company in their 
promotion of infant formulas. 

Nestle’s promotion of infant formula 
causes millions of cases of Bottle Baby 
Disease every year. The Nestle boycott 
began in 1977. The Infant Formula Action 
Coalition (INFACT), is the primary 
organization involved with the boycott. 
INFACT has ordered that Nestle cease its 
advertising practices and stop distributing 
the formula to hospitals and clinics in 
Third World countries. 


Paolino happy to see students 


by Jeff Wilson 

Would you like a job where you can get 
extra credits, experience for the field you 
are training in and pay? The person to 
see is Rose Paolino, secretary for the 
Cooperative Education and Job Placement 
at Northern Essex. Rose says she would 
be happy to see you and might even invite 
you to join her in a cup of coffee. 

Born in Lawrence and now living in 
Haverhill, Rose is working here as 
Cooperative Education secretary since 
1980, and has no immediate plans to 
leave. “I love my job and have been able 
to watch it grow from a two member staff 
operation in the Classroom building to the 
productive multi-staff operation at the 
College Center it is today.” 

She says the best part about her job is 
meeting people, especially the “kids.” 
Often a group of students will join her in 
her office for a cup of coffee. 


Matozzi tips for safe parking 


by Ted Shiepe Jr. 

Every morning of the school week many 
Northern Essex students struggle to find a 
parking space in the crowded parking 
lots. It may never cross their minds that 
cars may not be safe from theft. 

Asked about this possibiltity, Captain of 
Security Gino Mattozzi says it is as safe as 
we can make it. The guards do check the 
lots periodically but can't be out there all 
the time. It is up to the students to be 
more active. For example, if they see 
someone breaking into a car, they should 
immediately report it to Mattozzi. 

Questioned about whether there have 
been many instances of theft this 
semester, the Captain of Security says two 
cars have been stolen and four broken 
into, to his knowledge. This is a good 
percentage for the number of cars 


Rose feels students have changed since 
her school days in an all girl parochial 


school where the students wore plaid | 
skirts and bow ties. “Students today are | 


more mature and ambitious. | can relate | 


to them on an adult level,” she says. 
Like today's students, Rose also has an 
ambitious life. After graduating from St. 
Patrick's school, Lawrence, she went on to 
two years at Macintosh Secretarial School 
in Lawrence. She has since worked as the 
pastor's assistant secretary at St. John the 
Baptist Church, and has been a Riverside 


correspondent for the Haverhill Gazette, — 


covering various local activities. Also her 


slim figure has qualified her to work as a — 


model. Meantime. she has reared a 22 


year old daughter and an 18 year old son. — 
When she is not working, she likes to — 


knit, read, entertain and to buy clothes. 


She spends her summers at Cape Cod — 


boating. 


involved, he says. This is why the 


students need to get Northern Essex — 


parking stickers so that security can tell if 
the car belongs in the lot or not. 

Asked if he has any advice for students 
in protecting their property, he says the 
main items stolen from cars are stereos, 
tapes and tape decks. It is best to secure 
these items. Students should use common 
sense. It only takes a few seconds to 
check doors to make sure they are locked. 

Mattozzi says another way to make the 

lots safer is to stop drinking beer. The 
bottles left behind have caused many a 
flat tire. In warning of a crack-down on 
offenders, Mattozzi says, “Anyone caught 
drinking or smoking pot in the parking 
lots will go straight to the Dean of 
Students, no exceptions.” 


‘World Hunger’ group is here 


By Nancy Robinson 

If you are one of the many people who 
deplores the hunger situation that is preva- 
lent in the world, you may consider donat- 
ing several hours a week to a national orga- 
nization that aids in combating the problem 
of world hunger. 

Pop singer Harry Chapin started the 
nization, World Hunger Year, eight years 
ago in an effort to help the situation. Re- 
cently, a New England chapter has opened 
and Director Jim Kimball is actively seeking 
volunteers. He also plans to form a commit- 
tee at Northern Essex on world hunger 
soon. 

All types of skills are needed to build the 
New England chapter from the ground level 


to a facsimile of the main office in New York 
City. Kimball says he especially needs 
those with typing and drawing skills, as well 
as activists to pursue contributions, 
although any help would be greatly appreci- 
ated. 

Available now from the New England 
chapter are Harry Chapin posters, World 
Hunger Year calendars, bumper stickers, 
and subscriptions to the Food Monitor 
magazine, a non-profit publication pub- 
lished by World Hunger Year. 

If you are interested in volunteering or 
purchasing the above items, please feel 


free to contact Director Jim Kimball at 686- — 


4892. 


Zionist House holding art exhibit 


by Margaret Coll 

An art exhibit scheduled to run through 
October 31 is being held at the Zionist 
House/Israel Cultural Center, 17 Com- 
monwealth Ave., Boston. The telephone 
number is 267-3600. 


The exhibit represents a limited edition 
of biblical etchings, which will be for sale, 
The exhibit is free and open to the public, 
1-4 p.m. weekdays or by appointment. 


formula marketing code 


Recently, leaders of the international 
boycott against the Nestle company have 
challenged the company to fulfill the 
World Health Organization and UNICEF 
“International Code of Marketing of 
Breast Milk Substitutes.” 

“We call upon Nestle to immediately 
implement the code,” said Douglas 
Johnson, National Chairperson of the 
Infant Formula Action Coalition, a 
grassroots coalition that coordinates the 
Nestle boycott. “We've received more 
than 30 Nestle violations of the 
WHO/UNICEF code from eight nations, 
which indicates Nestle is not living up to 
its promise to implement the code that 
will save babies’ lives.” 

The violations of the code include free 
sample distribution, promotion in hospit- 
als to mothers, inadequate labels and 
information and industry lobbying 
against government legislation. These 
violations were from Indonesia, the 
Phillipines, Malaysia, India, Thailand, 
Guadeloupe, and St. Martin, 

The World Health Assembly passed the 
International Code of Marketing in 1981. 


The Reagan Administration voted against 
the code, but the United States House and 
Senate passed resolutions condemning 
the Administration vote. 

Nestle, a transnational company, 
manufactures a variety of products all of 
which are included in the boycott. Among 
them are: Nestle Crunch, Nestle Quick, 
Libby's Canned Foods, Stouffer Frozen 


Foods, Beechnut Baby Foods, L'Oreal 
Cosmetics, Souptime, Taster's Choice, 
Nestea, Nescafe, Toll House Chips, 


Beringer Brothers Wines, Pero, Swiss 
Knight Cheeses, Lancome, Los Hermanos 
Wines, Crosse & Blackwell, Cherry Hill 
Cheeses, Roger's Cheeses, Contique by 
Alcon, Maggi Soups, Provalone Locatelli, 
Pine Hill Crystal Water, Deer Park Spring 
Water, McVities, Decaf, Wispride Chees- 
es, Rusty Scupper Restaurants, and 
Stouffer's Hotels and Restaurants. 

The boycott of all Nestle products will 
continue until Nestle’s violation of the 
WHO code stops. For further information 
on the Nestle boycott, write: The Nestle 
Boycott, INFACT, 1701 University Ave., 
$.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 55414, 
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Lowell saga 


Features 


Decline of a Utopia 


By Tom Flynn 

During the early part of the 19th century, 
the Industrial Revolution came to America. 
At the time, the United States was a nation 


of farmers and city merchants. Shrewd ~ 


businessmen realized that industrialization 
would be the way of the future. 

These men, whose capital was limitless, 
invested in the growing American textile in- 
dustry. It was due to their efforts that scores 
of industrial cities sprang up all over the 
North. The birth of Lowell can be attributed 
to location of the Merrimack River. The 32 
- foot drop in elevation at the Pawtucket Falls 

made the area an excellent site for the town 
the businessmen envisioned. 

A group of businessmen from the Boston 
Manufacturing Co. of Waltham, MA in- 
spected the falls in 1821. They realized that 
the potential power of the falls could be 
quite profitable. The expansion of the 
Waltham Mills was prevented by the in- 
adequate water power of the Charles River. 

The businessmen bought up the land 
around the Pawtucket Falls and along the 
Merrimack River. Soon after, a red brick 
town was built bearing the name of the man 
who redesigned the power loom, Francis 
Cabot Lowell. The Merrimack Manufactur- 
ing Co. was incorporated in 1822 as the 
town’s first textile mill. Soon eleven huge 
mill complexes would be erected. In 1826, 
Lowell was incorporated as a town. Ten 
years later Lowell became a city with a 
population of 36,000. 

The Lowell enterprise proved to be the 
catalyst of America’s Industrial Revolution. 
The corporations drew upon the daughters 
of New England for their labor force. This 
practice marked the first time in history that 
women became an integral part of the na- 

tion’s economic life. Recruiters went north 
to New Hampshire, Maine, and Vermont and 
brought back scores of young women to 
work in the factory city. 

The corporations created a strict atmos- 
phere in the new city. Each operative was 
required to reside in a company-owned 
boarding house and follow a list of rules set 
down by the Agent. One such rule was that 
each girl attend church every Sunday. The 
city’s publicity gave the impression of a 
utopia-like atmosphere where each girls’ 
health and morals were guarded stringent- 
ly. In reality, this was not so. 

The Mill Girls worked an average of four- 
teen hours a day for as little as $1.75 per 
week. There were an average of ten girls 
sharing a room at their boarding houses, 
sometimes they slept four to a bed. Many 
contracted lung diseases and stomach ail- 
ments due to the close living quarters and 
the humid, unhealthy air in the mills. 

The corporations grew greedy and in- 
flicted wage reductions upon the labor 
force. Production quotas were doubled and 
hours were extended. A spirit of discontent- 
gradually grew among the operatives and 
many girls returned to their homes during 
the 1840's. 

A tew weeks after the Civil War began in 
April 1861, the Merrimack Manufacturing 
Co. decided to sell its supply of raw cotton 
to other New England mills at a great profit. 
Production was suspended for the duration 
of the war. Shortly thereafter, other Lowell 
factories followed suit, thus putting ten 
thousand operatives out of work with no 
way to support themselves. This event 
marked the beginning of Lowell’s decline. 

The Lowell Corporations reopened after 
the war ended. Most of the skilled help, on 
which operations had depended, were 

_ gone. It seemed fitting a reward for the cor- 
poration’s betrayal to their labor force four 

"years before. The last of the celebrated Mill 
Girls had returned to their country homes. 
Fortunately the corporations were able to 
draw upon the ever increasing tides of im- 
migrants that came to the U.S. during the 
post Civil War boom. 

The city's decline was not solely caused 
by the shutdown of 1861. There were many 
factors that brought the factory utopia 
down. During the 1850s, steam power came 
into use. This reduced the costs of procur- 
ing and transporting fuel. 

Competition sprang up in Fall River, New 

_ Bedford, MA. Both new towns were located 
‘for the convenient transportation of goods. 
The massive Amoskeag Mill complex in 

Manchester, N.H. far surpassed Lowell in 

production and prestige. 


Labor problems contributed to the ero- 
sion of Lowell at the end of the close of the 
19th century. Working and living conditions 
steadily deteriorated for the labor force as 
the corporations refused to restore wage 
reductions. Factories would shutdown for 
months at a time giving the operatives no 
sense of job security. 

The struggle between union and manage- 
ment eventually came to a head in the 1912 
strike. Although Lowell did not suffer the 
violence that its sister city Lawrence did, 
management was forced to make conces- 
sions to their employees. In response, 
some corporations shut down operations 
completely and moved to another region. 

With the loss of the major factories, 
Lowell suffered the depression several 
years before the Crash of 1929. The times 
were hard but somehow Lowellians sur- 
vived until the economy recovered prior to 
World War Il. 

Lowell’s situation was not unusual. Many 
factory towns such as Lawrence, Fall River, 
and Manchester suffered the economic 
blight when the bottom fell out of the textile 
industry and are only recently recovering. 


Presently there are only three textile 
plants operating in Lowell. They are Law- 
rence Manufacturing, Wannalancit Tex- 
tiles and Joan Fabrics. The latter 
company ironically, originally came from 
South Carolina. The electronics industry is 
now the main industry of the area. 
Companies such as Wang, Digital and 
Raytheon are the main employers in the 
state. 

The history of Lowell can be described as 
a mini-history of the U.S. There, factories 
were successful in mass producing pro- 
ducts for the general consumer. Women 
and immigrants were utilized in the work 
force for the first time. Lowell was the first 
planned industrial city, a model for scores 
of others that followed. 

Today Lowell has recovered economical- 
ly and spiritually. There is a bumper sticker 
that says “‘Lowell’s Back!’ The general feel- 
ing is that it’s back to stay. 


Cider flows 


by Sharon Perrault 

Now is the time of year for ghosts, 
goblins, witches...and apple cider. One 
place to get the cider is from the Millvale 
Cider Mill, on Millvale Road, Haverhill. 
The mill is owned and run by Di and 
Robert Domin, who have been in the 
business since 1949. 

Domin makes the cider by himself. 
Cider making is a two-part process. 

The night before the actual cider 
making, he goes up a ladder and into the 
upper level of the mill and empties basket 
after basket of apples into a long, slanted 
table where they roll under a sprinkler 
and are washed off. Then they roll to the 
end of the table and a conveyor, run by an 
electric motor, carries the apples up and 
into a hole in the wall and drops them into 
a hopper in the next room. 

The apples used in making cider are the 
bruised ones imported from nearby apple 
orchards. 


Simmel e ts 


Millvale Farm Cider Mill. 


Di Domin at cider making time. 


-Carl Russo photo. 


-Carl Russo photo. 


from Millvale Mill 


The next morning, Domin starts the 
actual cider making. By moving a lever 
extending from the ceiling, the apples 
pass through a grinder into a chute that 
brings the apples down to the lower level 
of the mill in the form of applesauce. 


The applesauce then falls into a ~ 


wooden form approximately two square 
feet and six inches high that is set on a 
wooden rack. This form contains a large 
nylon cloth along the bottom and sides. 
The applesauce is then spread evenly to 
fit the form. The edges of the nylon cloth, 
hanging over the sides, are then wrapped 
over the top of the applesauce to enclose 
it and the form is removed. What is left is 
a big nylon cloth envelope full of 
applesauce. This completes the first 
layer. 

Domin repeats this procedure eight 
more times to make nine layers, one on 
top of the other. Each group of nine layers 


; we - 
-Carl Russo photo. 


makes about 100 gallons of cider. Domin 
does this layering process three times, 
thereby making about 300 gallons of 
cider. The layers then go into a pressing 
machine. 

The press squeezes the layers of 
applesauce together and presses out the 
juices. The juice goes down a drain and is 
pumped directly into a straining cloth, 
which removes particles of apples and 
seeds, and into a cooler. The cider is then 
bottled and sold. 

You can buy this cider by the gallon, the 
half-gallon, or for 35 cents by the cup. 

The Domins also sell fresh vegetables 
grown in their own gardens. So, while 
you're enjoying a cup of their sweet cider, 
take a look at some of the vegetables. 
They sell corn, squash, tomatoes, beets, 
radishes, and cucumbers. 


The mill is quite old and although the 
history is not really known, the Haverhill 
Library has it listed as having been built 
around 1696. Before the Millvale 
reservoir came along, the mill was run by 
water power which turned an old water 
wheel. 

Back in the old days, the mill even 
supplied logs for use by nearby farmers. 
There are memories jotted down in the 
library of when children used to “ride the 
logs” as a favorite pastime. 

Di and Robert Domin invite you to visit 
the mill, which is only five minutes away 
from Northern Essex. Leaving the college, 
turn left on Kenoza Street, to the Walnut 
Cemetery and bear left at the fork onto 
Center Street. Follow Center Street to the 
end, again bearing left, onto Middle Road. 
Take your first right and you are on 
Millvale Road. The mill is just down the 
road to your left. You can't miss it. 

They are open seven days a week from 
9 a.m. until 6 p.m., and after Thanksgiving 
from 9 a.m. until 5 p.m. 

So, stop in and see the mill and enjoy a 
cup of sweet cider. Its quite a treat...and 
that's no trick! 
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hope that's a costume he's wearing!’ @ 


It's really too bad that this Tylenol thing 


Had to happen at this time of year 


It's always been scary around Halloween 


But now we've the real kind of fear. | p 
Methuen and Haverhill can't have "trick or treat 


‘Cause there are too many people who'd ruin it 

While the rest of us worry about poison in sweets 

And the ghouls who get kicks out of doing it. 

So watch out for your kids when they're having their fun 
For there is no more safe recreation 

Goblins and monsters and so forth and on 

No longer are figments of our imagination. 


Sorry Virginia, no trick or treat this year 


; -Cathy Olson Photo. 
by Cathy Olson 

Yes, Virginia, there is a Santa Claus, 
but sorry to say Halloween is fading away. 
Because of a “certain few” who have no 
souls or consciences, your holiday has 
become a thing of the past. 

It's not fair, Virginia. Autumn cannot 
be unless it is accompanied by your 
witches, goblins, and skeletons filling the 
streets and sidewalks on that late 


October evening. Tradition stood tall 
when you walked with your group of 
friends thinking about your Hershey bars, 
and asking “who are you" to someone 
behind his K-Mart mask. 

Oh, Virginia, if you truly demand to 
know the reason, they will ‘say that it is 
“society at fault, that it is a few 
individuals who ruin it for the rest.” 
Please don't try to understand the logic, 
because frankly, there is none. 

What's next Virginia? Is there 
someone out there who is going to 
sabotage a Thanksgiving Turkey? Are we 
going to celebrate our day of thanks by 
wondering if that pumpkin pie is safe to 
eat? 

How dare they, Virginia? How dare 
these degenerates take away our right to 
celebrate. Ina society where the majority 
rules, why do these so-called few dictate? 

Sorry, Virginia, you're going to have to 
put away your E.T. costume. Or maybe 
you will go to one of those neighborhood 
parties. But you know it just isn't the 
same. 

Here's to you, Virginia. And here's to 
the hope that some maniac does not put 
cyanide in Santa's hot chocolate. 


Blood Drive Wednesday, October 27 


By Robynne A. Pappalardo 

-On Wednesday, October 27, the Red 
Cross will be accepting blood donors in the 
tiled lounge of the college center. 

This year's blood drive is sponsored by 
the Veterans Club and is being organized by 
Linette Wermager. Wermager says this 
year’s drive has more women signing up to 
donate than men. 

The Red Cross has certain guidelines for 
blood donors. In general you may donate 
blood If you: 

* are in good health, 

weigh 110 pounds or more, 

* never have had viral hepatitis, 


“<<wees*ar 


opping 


Only 5 sh 


* have not donated blood in the past 56 
days. 

If you are under 18 years of age, you must 
obtain a permission slip to be signed by 
your parents. 

People who have had a heart attack or are 
epileptic are not able to donate. 

The Red Cross recommends that you 
have some nourishment within four hours 
of the time you plan to donate. 

For more information and answers to 
questions you should see a Red Cross 
nurse or volunteer during the blood drive 
on Wednesday, October 27, in the tiled 
lounge of the college center. 


ays ‘till Christmas a 


Student Council announces plans 


In response to the editorial in the last 
issue of the Observer, the Student Council 
would like to inform the student body of 
our plans and activities for the 1982-83 
academic year. 

Senior members met over the summer 
to begin plans for this semester. Since 
school began, we have had meetings 
every week and sometimes on weekends. 

Members have attended seminars and 
conferences including an all day leader- 
ship seminar and a Dean's conference 
which explored the problems of providing 
entertainment programs for a community 
college. We recently completed a twelve 
hour hike in the White Mountains which 
was an intense activity designed to teach 
Student Council members how to work 
together effectively. The annual 
Halloween Mixer is being held Oct. 28 
(further details in this issue). In 
November, several members of the 
Council will be attending the North East 
Regional Conference at Grossinger's, 
New York. This conference will give us 
new ideas for entertainment and allow us 
to view new groups. We have begun to 
formulate plans for a _ hayride in 
November, a semi-formal in December 
and several other activities for the rest of 
the school year. The major product of 
Student Council is to be the revision of 
election procedures and a_ revised 
constitution. 

The members of the Student Council 
would like to point out the following: 
-A questionnaire asking the Council 


members to state their individual goals 
for the semester was handed out at a 
Sunday, Oct. 3 meeting. This question- 
naire, written by the Observer, was 
handed out by a non-Observer member 
since a representative from the Observer 
was not present. 

-Since the semester started, Student 
Council has not been interviewed - 
individually or collectively. 

-With the exception of the last two 
meetings, there has been no Observer 
member present to record the proceed- 
ings. 

--Student Council received little to no 
coverage on elections. 


The Student Council does appreciate 
the genuine concern of the Observer staff 
on the behalf of the students. But we 
suggest that in the future, if there is any 
question as to what the Student Council is 
doing, they come to the source of that 
information before printing what was 
almost an accusation of incompetence. 

The Student Council welcomes and 
encourages suggestions from the student 
body. All Student Council meetings are 
open to everyone and we invite all 
interested parties to attend. We meet 
every Wednesday at 12 noon in the Essex 
Room, 2nd floor of the LRC. Special 
and/or additional meetings will be posted 
on the door of the Student Activities 
Office. 


ERA defeat prompts action 


By Mary Hay 

Since the legislation to ratify the ERA 
Amendment has been defeated, the Nation- 
al Organization of Women has decided to 
take a different view of its position under 
the new leadership of Judy Goldsmith, 
NOW’s new president. Elected to the post 
because of her political know-how, Gold- 
smith sees the defeat of the ERA as a new 
force prompting the organization to look 
closely at some prominent issues. 

In an effort to remedy NOW’s political 
naivete, Goldsmith is planning to form a 
political power base. The organization be- 
lieves that the opposing influence of Presi- 
dent Ronald Reagan and Senator Jesse 
Heims (R-N.C.) has recently spurred their 
membership to 220,000. The group’s state 
and local political action committees 
(PACs) has grown from 46 to 81 in less than 
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a year. 

Millions of dollars have been raised and 
the organization believes that it can add at 
least $3 million through direct-mail from the 
general population. 

Trying to fulfill the need for more support 
and endorsements, NOW is backing more 
political candidates, male and female, not 
only for their views on women’s issues, but 
for their views of other top issues such as 
economics. 

Another potential change is a union with 
civil rights and black groups to strengthen 
their mutual cause. The issues transcend 
gender lines, and NOW plans to elaborate 
on this theme for the November elections. 

With NOW'’s growing political force and 
new leadership, ERA still has a chance. 
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by Dan Lyons 

Why are kids today so different? They 
don't seem to play the same kinds of 
games that we used to play, and they 
don't even like the things we liked when 
we were younger. 

They also seem to be much smarter 
than we were as kids. If you don't believe 
me, try to get a kid to laugh at one of the 
cartoons that we grew up with. They 
canned Bullwinkle; kids today can't relate 
to a talking moose, or any talking animals 
of any kind, for that matter. 

They want inter-galactic space battles, 
with battle-fleet warriors in Devo 
costumes vaporizing nomad Klingons with 
Xenon-powered laser weapons. When | 
was akid, Klingons were the little balls of 
lint that stuck to your socks when they 
came out of the dryer. What ever 
happened to Bugs Bunny and Daffy Duck? 

Kids today don't play games, either. 
They have “home video entertainment 
centers.” No more “kick the can,” folks. 
Not when we can go blow up 
petro-chemical plants from a rocket ship 
onT.V. My nephew thinks “Monopoly” is 
“kind of like ‘Asteroids’ only you get five 
shots instead of three.” 

Who's responsible for all this? The 


Commentary 


government, of course. Thats right, OUR 
government. The USA. For the past 
ten years or so, our government has been 
involved in a _ bizarre experimental 
exchange program with other planets, 
operating on this planet under the guise 
of an illegal baby selling racket in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Our children are not human! They are 
alien beings, transformed by complicated 
surgical procedures into nearly exact 
replicas of normal American children. In 
exchange, hundreds, maybe thousands, of 
our kids have been sent to live on other 
planets all over the universe, and learn 
the strange, curious customs of their 
people. 

The government originally planned to 
reveal this secret in the year 2000, when 
the children, having grown to be adults, 
would all be returned to their original 
planets, to share the knowledge gained in 
their experiences. However, last month 
the government learned that, due to 
inter-planetary transportation labor dis- 
putes, the children may never be returned 
to their homes. Consequently, the 
government decided to release the story 
now. 

“We'd like to thank the television and 


Important questions need 


by Laura Caccia 

If you don't think you have any 
influence on the nitty-gritty decisions 
made today by some illusive bureaucracy, 
then just take a minute to look over this 
November's referendum questions. 

The first question should strike home. 
It asks YOU to decide whether or not 
private schools should be eligible for 
public funds. If it passes, the state 
legislature can allocate funds to pupils 
attending private primary and secondary 
schools in the form of aid, materials, or 
services. The aid is subject to three 
conditions: 1) the school may not 
discriminate on the basis of race or color 
in admissions; 2) the grant must be 
consistent with the first amendment 
guarantee of free exercise of religion, 
and 3) individual students must apply for 
the aid. 

Does the question of the death penalty 
spark your interest? You get a chance to 
vote on that in November. A yes vote 
would allow the state legislature to set up 


Parked to endanger. 


laws imposing the death penalty for 
certain crimes. 

Proponents argue that the death 
penalty is a necessary fool to protect our 
society from the cold-blooded murder. 
Opponents argue that the death penalty 
does not deter crime. How do you vote? 

Question Three could be a vital one for 
any one of you in the near future. It-deals 
with the question of nuclear power and 
low-level waste. The question, if passed, 
would require that before construction or 
operation of a new nuclear power plant or 
low-level radioactive waste storage or 
disposal facility, the majority would have 


_to vote to approve the facility at a 


statewide election. It also sets up certain 
findings the legislature is required to 
produce before the question goes before 
the people. 

If none of the above hit home, how 
about the price of the bottle of soda you 
buy? Question Four, if passed, would 
repeal the bottle bill enacted last 


November, the bill requiring refundable 
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Letters to the editor 


The parking situation is serious! Since 
there are too many cars and too few 
parking spaces on campus, people have 
resorted to parking illegally on both sides 
of Kenoza Street nearest the handball 
and tennis courts. 

This practice lessens the width of the 
road reducing it to a one-way street. 
Vehicles must stop from speeds of 30-40 
miles per hour and pull off of the road so 
as to let oncoming traffic pass and allow 
room to proceed safely. Sometimes, the 
cars entering from the opposite direction 
will oblige and let your car pass, but that 
is on rare occasions indeed! 

As a reporter, | wish not to have 
to cover the story of a serious accident 
which could have, in fact, been prevented. 
If we all follow the simple parking rules 
this problem could be solved. The life you 
save may be your own. Because “A little 
courtesy won't kill you.” 

‘ TimDelaney 
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As if electing a new governor and 
possibly new senators and congressper- 
sons were not exciting enough, it should 
be pointed out that the voters of 
Massachusetts must either save or kill the 
‘bottle bill’ on election day. We urge all 
voters who care about their environment, 
tax dollars, and the safety of themselves 
and children to resist the move of the 
container and grocery industry in 
attempting to repeal the bill before it ever 
takes effect. We urge all voters to vote 
YES on QUESTION 4. Save the BOTTLE 
BILL. 

Calvin J. Anderson 
Chairperson for B.F.B.B. 
(Bicyclists For A Bottle Bill) 
S.U. Box 1738 Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 01267 


30 Winter St. 
Newburyport, Ma. 01950 


motion picture industry for helping us 
accomplish the exchange, even if we can't 
finish it. They've been most cooperative, 
and we are very appreciative,” a 
government spokesman said. 

The movie and television people were 
the only ones, besides the government, to 
know about the exchange all along. 
Before the experiment could be approved, 
the other planets involved demanded that 
their children be entertained by what the 
aliens termed “responsible and _ intell- 
igent programming.” 

At last we have an explanation for the 
outer-space debris that's been cluttering 
our televisions and movie screens for the 
past several years. 

“Star Wars," “Battlestar Galactica,” 
“E.T.” and countless other films were 
written on other planets. That's why they 
seem so weird. Have you noticed, though, 
how much the kids like them? 

Of course they do. It's like us watching 
“Leave it to Beaver.” They feel right at 
home. 

E.T. wasn't played by a midget, or a 
little kid, as we've been led to believe. 
He's a big teen idol movie star from some 
planet a couple of galaxies away, sort of 
the inter-galactic version of David 


deposits on bottles. The law is slated to 
take effect in January of 1983. The ballot 
question in this election would prohibit 
the law from taking effect. Those who 
would keep the bottle bill say taxpayers 
in other states have been saved millions 
due to reduced litter collection. Those for 
the repeal argue that the bottle bill simply 
creates more problems than it is worth. 
Some would rather see industry-funded 
litter controls. 

Question Five calls fora moratorium on 
nuclear weapons. The ballot question 
asks whether voters wish the Secretary of 
the Commonwealth to inform the 
President and Congress that the people of 
Massachusetts support a moratorium. If 
you want to join those notifying 
Washington that you favor a freeze, you 
vote yes. A no vote means you do not 
want such a message sent. 

Besides presenting you with a slate of 
political hopefuls up for various state 
offices, this year's referendum ballot gets 
down to the real issues that affect all of us 
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our kid sister could be an alien 


Cassidy. Did you see the way the kids 
loved him? 

Those cartoons they show on Saturday 
mornings aren't cartoons, either. That's 
the weekly news from all over the 
universe, coded in such a way that we 
can't understand it. 

Not only have we been duped into 
thinking that these kids were ours, we've 
also been tricked into spending thousands 
of dollars for space lunchboxes, space 
thermoses, space notebooks, and a 
myriad of other space items just to keep 
these kids happy. American parents are 
spending millions on space video games 
to give these alien beings military training 
in space battle technique. 

Well, it looks like we've been tricked 
again. We're slaves to the wishes of these 
little creatures, doomed to a seemingly 
endless barrage of rockets, lasers, 
meteors, and aliens. 

There is some consolation, though. 
Somewhere, far, far away, on a planet 
we've probably never even heard of, a 
couple of our kids are rolling on the floor 
as Moe draws a sawblade across Curly's 
shaved head. | hope their “parents” hate 
it. 


your attention this Nov. 2 


in some way. 

If you don't vote, you can't have your 
say about these issues. Make sure you 
register your opinions on November 2, 

Did you ever want to meet a political 
candidate face to face? Do you have 
any questions you would like to ask a 
candidate, one on one? Do you just want 
to show your support for the GOP? 

On Tuesday, October 26, the Merri- 
mack Valley Republican Committee is 
hosting a reception for Republican 
candidates from both Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire. You are invited to come 
and meet statewide and local candidates, 
including Ray Shamie and Leon Lombardi 
from Massachusetts and John Sununu and 
Bob Smith from New Hampshire. 

There is no cost for this event -- just 
come and have a good time. 

The reception will be at the Sheraton 
Rolling Green, Exit 17 off Rte. 93 in 
Andover, Mass., between 7 and 9 p.m. 
There will be snacks and door prizes, and 
a cash bar. 


Le 


Your vote is 


importan 


Remember to vote Nov. 2 


Capital punishment in question 


By Karen Lord 

For some time now, capital punishment 
has been a long debated and confusing 
issue in this country. The question of con- 
stitutionality and the moral and social im- 
plications of the death penalty, have forced 
the issue to a point where few officials are 
willing to implement this form of punish- 
ment. Even in states where capital punish- 
ment is legal, many people seem opposed 
to the idea. This, in turn, has brought about 
much of the hesitancy in actually using itas 
a form of punishment. Although | am 
strongly against the death penalty as a 
means of punishment for criminals, the 
complexity of the issue makes it easy to see 
the opposing view. 

| have always thought of murder as mur- 
der. There have never been any two ways 
about it. If someone’s life is taken, regard- 
less of the reason, a murder has been com- 
mitted. If a woman is raped, her attacker 
should be caught, tried, and convicted; but 
he should not pay for his crime with his life. | 
believe that through the death penalty, soci- 
ety lowers itself to the standard of the cri- 
minal by ignoring the value of every human 
life, no matter how insignificant that life 
may seem. 

It is not very difficult, however, to under- 
stand the reasoning of the supporters of 


capital. punishment. The financial benefits , . . 


of the death penalty, for the state and coun- 
try alone, are enough to cause doubts in 
even the strongest opponents of capital 
punishment. The cost of room and board for 
prisoners is outrageous, and has become 
quite a burden on the taxpayer. By enacting 
the death penalty, the cost could be de- 
creased significantly. 

More important than those benefits of 
capital punishment is, of course, the emo- 
tional and moral gratification that a murder- 
er has received his just reward for a brutal 
killing. 

Most importantly, supporters of capital 
punishment consider the feelings of the 
family and friends of the victim. | often won- 
der what my reaction would be, if someone 
in my family were murdered. | know | would 
want the murderer dead. This reaction is 
very natural and is probably felt by most 
people, even opponents of the death 
penalty. 

The issue Is so morally complex, that it is 
very difficult to separate personal feelings 
and prejudices from right and wrong. 

Though | hold to my opposition to capital 
punishment, it is evident that controversial 
issues, such as capital punishment, are im- 
possible to classify as black or white with- 
out shadings of gray. In other words, there 
Is no right or wrong, only an in between. 
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Dengler speaks on Lawrencian immi- 
grants. 
by Susan Skaff 

Last Thursday, the Life-Long Learning 
Program welcomed Eartha Dengler who 
gave a slide presentation on the 
immigrant history of Lawrence. Emphasis 
was also placed on Lawrence's ethnic sub- 
culture. 

Dengler has worked with the Interna- 
tional Institute in Lawrence and the 
Merrimack Valley Textile Museum to 
develop the Immigrant City Archives. 

Dengler and her husband came to the 
U.S. in 1951 from Hamburg, Germany. 
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Sellers urges 


By Judy Sirski 

“I came to this country to get an interna- 
tional education,” says Usha Sellers, chair- 
person of the Division of Social Sciences. 
“Of course, it was my intention to return to 
India,” she smiles, ‘But | met my husband 
while doing undergraduate work in sociolo- 
gy and anthropology at Tufts University and 
my life plan went a bit askew. Yet, one is a 
member of society no matter where one 
lives and a function we have is to serve 
people.” 

This concern for others that Sellers 
brings to her work as an administrator is 
reflected in her current exploration of im- 
plementing programs for international 
education here at Northern Essex. If the 
Northeast Consortium of Colleges and Uni- 
versities in Massachusetts joins the Col- 
lege Consortium for International Studies, a 
wide range of opportunities would become 
available for our students. 

CCIS is founded on the ideal that colleges 
should offer to all able students an oppor- 
tunity to pursue part of their education 
overseas. NECCUM allows students to 
cross-register in courses not offered at 
their home institution. CCIS widens this 
concept and provides the chance for stu- 
dents to attend foreign universities for one 
semester or year long academic programs. 
“If we join the consortium,” Sellers says, “‘it 
will enable us to plug into any program 
offered abroad, even if we only have two or 
three students. There are not only prog- 
rams for liberal arts, but also there are busi- 
ness, nursing, and criminal justice prog- 
rams of study. For Northern Essex students 
this means that everyone, even career 
oriented students could go.” 

CCIS currently offers semester or yearly 
overseas academic programs in countries 
such as Egypt, Denmark, Israel, Switzer- 
land, and others. Yet Sellers hopes to begin 
with courses offered in England, to mini- 
mize language adjustments. If NECCUM 
does join CCIS, the first international stu- 
dies here will not begin before the 1983-84 
academic year. 

Sellers sees this kind of opportunity as 
more than an enriching experience. “it is 
more direct and intimate for me,” she says. 
“| experienced it. It gave me a broader pers- 


Maggie 


By popular demand, Maggie Lettvin, 
who delighted Life Long Learning 
participants in May, has agreed to return 
to Northern Essex to present her “Health 
Thyself” program Thursday, Nov. 4 at 3:30 
p.m. 

Maggie has starred in the long-running 
public television series, “Maggie and the 
Beautiful Machine,” i.e. the human body 
for which she gives us tips on nutrition 
and healthful living. Her appearance will 
“be” In’ “cSSperafion” With” Massdchusetts ~ 


back 


Campus news 
_ Dengler tells immigrant history of Lawrence 


They first settled in Chicago, and then 
came to Lawrence in 1957. They have 
three children, two girls and one boy. 
When her youngest child was ten, Dengler 
decided to go to college. She later 
received her bachelor of arts degree from 
the University of Massachusetts and went 
on to get her master's from Simmons 
College. 

She then started working at the 
Andover Library and went on to work at 
the Textile Museum. She said, “I found 
that most cities had preserved their 
history, but Lawrence had neglected to do 
so. 

Dengler looked through many records 
and saw the many interesting aspects of 
Lawrence's history. When people realized 
she was interested in preserving the 
history of Lawrence, many came forward 
with documents, photographs, and per- 
sonal papers dericting its history. The _ 
YWCA was especially helpful since they 
kept their records from the early 1800s. 

The Immigrant City Archives was 
established in 1978 as a _ non-profit 
organization formed to preserve the 
ethnic history of Lawrence. It documents 
the lives of the immigrants in photo- 
graphs, personal papers of Greater 
Lawrence's citizens, and through records 
of the various organizations formed by 


international 


pective to ideas and values. It adds another 
dimension — making you reflect, think, and 
not take the ordinary for granted.” 

This widening of perspectives is the aim 
of international studies, says Sellers. She 
is highly committed to the concept. ‘There 
is no question,” she states, “‘the world of 
the '80s is decidely different from the past. 
Whatever happens in this country is com- 
plexly interrelated to the rest of the world. If 
this is true, then the question now is: How 
much do we at community colleges engage 
our students in understanding other peo- 
ples, other countries, other societies?” 

Although she has little hard data about 
how community colleges are doing with re- 
gard to international education, Sellers has 
the sense that, in general, it is very little and 
certainly far less than four year colleges 
and universities. ‘‘The objections some had 
were that freshman or sophomore students 
are too young for study abroad semesters,” 
Sellers points out. ‘But that Is ironic. We 
have ‘foreign students here from simpler 
cultures coming to America, a bewildering, 
sophisticated place. American students are 
more worldly. They are responsible, able to 
combine education and work. Also, the 
average age of our students has increased. 
Those objections are comical.” 

Although Sellers seeks to implement 
study abroad programs, she sees interna- 
tional education as something that can — 
and should — begin at home. ‘‘People don’t 
know another language, and they are una- 
ware of diverse customs, or misunderstand 
the values of others,’’ she remarks. ‘‘Itis not 
because Americans do not like things for- 
eign but because there is little solid op- 
portunity in their education to become 
familiar with these things.” 

In addition to overseas education oppor- 
tunities, Sellers advocates short-term trips 
abroad during summer or vacations. She 
also encourages administrators to examine 
courses and see to what extent specific 
courses such as economics, business, so- 
cial science and literature integrate foreign 
cultures. “‘We can also sponsor programs 
locally such as lectures by people who have 
been or are from abroad. We have had an 
international club, but attendance was Ii- 
mited. I'd like to see more interest in that.” 


and for the immigrants. The Archives 
mokes this collection available to those 
linterested in the ethnic and immigrant 
history of Greoter Lawrence. 

Dengler’'s many slides depicted the 
early days of Lawrence, showing the 
many mill workers in the vast rooms in 
the mills. 

Many windows were necessary since 
daylight was the only light they had to 
depend on. 

We were brought back into the past 
with the many pictures of the early 
immigrants. We saw the many mill owned 
boarding houses where young men or 
young women lived in order to work at 
the mills. 

Each day the mill workers were 
awakened and called to work by the 
ringing of a huge bell. They were 
expected to work six days a week, 12 
hours a day. The average man's wage 
was only one dollar a day. 

In 1890, travel across the Atlantic 
became more affordable to Europeans. 
At first the Northern Europeans came 
since they already had relatives here. 
Later the Southern Europeans arrived. 
Prosperous Lawrence drew many of them. 

Many times the man of the family came 
over first and then saved up enough 
passage to send for his wife and family. 


education 


“Now is the time to do something,” Sel- 
lers urges. ‘‘One exploits the opportunities. 
There's an awakening in America of want- 
ing to understand our own diversity. We all 
have different heritages. American society 
is made of people who come from diverse 
cultures. We’ve taken the first step here, 
and support is good.” 

Sellers pauses for a moment, remember- 
ing herself at 16, a student just beginning 
her international education. “I was in awe at 
my new perspective. | remember trying to 
make a phone call and reading ‘put dime in.’ 
| had the coins in my hand and had to read 
each one to see which one was the dime. 
Just Imagine going to school in another 
country! You gain more than knowledge, 
you are more informed. And that is what 
makes life enriching.” 


Woodman speaks 


By Bruce Ciaramella 

A new dimension was added to the diver- 
sified Life-Long Learning Program when 
Bertha Woodman spoke on ‘“‘Growing Up 
Ethnic in Haverhill.” She presented an oral 
history of the past 100 years of the local 
Jewish community. 

The lecture, held Oct. 14 in Lecture Hall A, 
was attended by a near capacity crowd who 
listened intently as she reminisced about 
what life was like growing up with a specific 
ethnicity in a city of many ethnic groups. 

The first Jewish settlers arrived in 
Haverhill around 1880. Documentation of 
the first families is somewhat sketchy but 
within 10 years an influx of 1,000 families 
was quickly established as a direct result of 
the shoe factory strikes in Lawrence. 

Woodman's father, whose last name was 
Shapiro, came to this country in 1910 with- 
out his family because during the Bolshevik 
era, Russian Jews were ordered either to 
join the army and become Christians or 
leave the country. 

Agents would round up people in the cen- 
tral areas and offer to pay their way to Amer- 
ica with the promise that there would be a 
job waiting for them. As they arrived, tney 
were greeted by company representatives 
and assigned jobs paying an average of $3 


by popular demand 


Blue Cross/Blue Shield. 

As a young person, Maggie was sickly, 
depressed and reclusive. After an auto 
accident when she was 36 caused a 
whiplash so severe she was “a complete 
wreck,” she explored the possibilities for 
self-help. She developed an approach to 
physical fitness summed up by her motto, 
“Moving is living.” 

Along with her television and radio 


.- Shows, she gives lectures.regulacly and is. 


a lecturer in the Athletic Department at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. She has been training teachers since 
1968. 

Besides articles in leading magazines 
and two chapters in the medical book, 
“Guide to Fitness after 50,” she has 
published the books “The Beautiful 
Machine,” "Maggie's Back Book, Healing 
the Hurt in Your Lower Back" and 
“Maggie's Women’s Book.” 
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Sometimes it took years before they were 
reunited. 

Dengler said, “Many mills allowed 
teachers to come into the mills to teach 
English to the immigrant workers so that 
these workers could get their citizenship.” 
The managers of the mills felt that they 
could deal with the disputes if the 
immigrants could speak their language. 

If the workers had any money left over 
after their living expenses, they went to 
Essex Street. It wasn't just for shopping, 
but for a social meeting place. 

Dengler said, “Lawrence has always 
attracted new immigrants. Today is no 
exception. The latest immigrants are the 
boat people from Vietnam. They come 
with the same dreams of a better life as 
other immigrants have come.” 

The Immigrant City Archives has an 
extensive collection of slides and will 
present them to community organiza- 
tions upon request. 

Future Life-Long Learning Programs 
are: 

Thursday, Oct. 28 at 2 p.m. - Ethnic Folk 

Dances 
Thursday, Nov. 4 at 3:30 p.m. - Maggie 

Lettvin's Return Visit 
Tuesday, Nov. 9 at 7 p.m. - A Teacher's 

Visit to China 
Thursday, Nov. 18 at 2 p.m. - Poetry 


Workshop 
Friday to Tuesday, Nov. 19-23 at 2 p.m. - 


Gerontological Society of America 
Conference 
Thursday, Dec, 2 at 2 p.m. - Holiday Party 
For. more information on these 
programs, call Carolyn Reynolds, Coordi- 
nator of Life-Long Learning Programs and 
Services at 374-0721, extension 286. 
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per week. ‘‘My father was lucky he had a 
trade. He was a tinsmith and was hired by a 
New York firm,’’ Woodman said, occa- 
sionally smiling at a familiar face in the 
crowd. 

Eventually the Shapiro family was 
reunited, but unfortunately the reunion was 
marred by the death of a two-year-old sister 
during the trip. 

They moved to Haverhill in 1916 and Mr. 
Shapiro established his own business cal- 
led Modern Auto Radiators and Glass 
Works, a radiator repair shop which re- 
mains a family business today. 

Woodman’s talk was a series of anec- 
dotes of life in post World War! America and 
the specific experience of the Jewish com- 
munity in Haverhill. She remembered that 
society was less technically developed in 
her youth than at the present time; radio 
was just emerging as an instrumental part 
of the communications field, and there were 
no airplanes."’ Life was less complicated 
and more peaceful back then,” she said, 
“but at the same time there were human 
concerns which have remained universal.” 

She remembered fondly two of her grade 
school teachers, Miss Sandler and Miss 
Holmes. The former was one of the first 
Jewish teachers in the Haverhill system. 
The latter was the first black teacher. 

Woodman lost a year at the Curry School, 
her fifth grade, because unsafe and unheal- 
thy conditions caused mothers to picket. 
The case was eventually decided by the Su- 
perior Court in Boston, which ordered the 
school to revise its electrical and plumbing 
systems. 

In addition to public schools, she 
attended the Jewish Free School where she 
learned the Yiddish language and the rudi-- 
ments of Jewish history and culture. “The 
Boy's Club also had a tremendous 
influence on immigrants," Woodman said, 
“It was first exposure to something not 
Jewish." 

Even though larger political events kept 
the world in turmoil, Woodman'’s life in 
Haverhill was a positive experience. She 
said, ‘People cared about each other a lot 
more in those days. Neighborhoods were 
closer and there was a real sense of 
security.” 

Woodman’s research is part of an oral 
history project being conducted by a com- 
mittee co-chaired by Dorothy Tye. Its pur- 
pose is to enrich our sense of Haverhill’s 
rich ethnic past. Woodman has studied oral 
history techniques with Dr. John Rox at 
Salem State College. She also has taken a 
variety of courses at Northern Essex over 
the last 21 years. 
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Campus news 


Illusionist captivates crowd 


by Robynne Pappalardo 

The Great Illusionist Bob Kramer and 
Company performed Tuesday, Oct. 12 at 
the campus cafeteria during the noon 
hour. 


The crowd watched in amazement as 
he pulled a rabbit out of his hat. They 
gaped in disbelief as he sawed his 
assistant in half, and made a cage of 
doves disappear before their eyes. He 
had people wondering whether their eyes 
were playing tricks on them. It wasn't 
their eyes. It was Kramer, the Great 
Illusionist. 

Getting involved in the fun of the show 
were three students. Chris Kelley, 
helping with a rope trick, was stripped of 
watch and wallet without realizing what 
‘was happening. (He soon retrieved them.) 
Connie Sargent participated in a silk scarf 
trick which brought laughs, while Marcia 
McLean survived a guillotine stunt. 

Kramer and his wife Judy, his primary 
assistant, along with Robert Fisher, 
secondary assistant and road manager, 
have appeared on the Tonight Show, 
Home Box Office, the Mike Douglas Show, 
Merv Griffin, What's My Line?, and the 
David Frost Show. 

They have also been touring fairs and 


colleges for the last ten years of their 18 
years as performers. This was their 
second appearance at Northern Essex. 

It is said that “behind every great man 
there is a great woman." Behind the 
Great Kramer is his wife of 26 years. 

Judy was the first one to become 
involved with illusionary magic when she 
sent away for akit 18 years ago. Bob took 
an interest in her hobby and turned it into 
a money-making business. 

Although the Kramers have opened for 
many great entertainers such as Barbara 
Mandrell, Willie Nelson, Rick Springfield, 
Mel Tillis and Roy Clark, they still prefer 
working at colleges because they have a 
more relaxed atmosphere. 

The Kramers do not allocate any money 
for advertising for they feei that “word of 
mouth is the best source of advertising 
and it doesn't cost a dime.” 

Bob and Judy tour the country in a 
travel trailer and sleep in hotels on 
occasion. Their current tour began the 
second week in June, and in that time 
they have been home only twice, once for 
five hours and once for a day and a half. 
Home for the Kramers is Grand Rapids, 
Mich. After this tour is over, they will 
return there to their sheepdog who is 
waiting patiently for them. 


Kukene is WRAZ manager 


by Lynne Greenhow 

Steve Kukene, general manager of the 
Northern Essex radio station WRAZ, leads 
weekly club meetings each Friday noon in 
the President's Conference Room, Library. 
The group has 25 members. 

Programming for WRAZ is directed by 
Kukene with decisions about policy voted 
on by radio club members. Kukene brings 
expertise to his position as manager. 
Last summer he interned at Boston’s WBZ 
radio station, where he was exposed to 
technology and programming experience 
at the professional level. 

He says new equipment has been 
purchased for production and should be 
completely installed by November. The 
club plans to buy. a high-powered remote 


public address unit to enhance entertain- 
ing students in the cafeteria as well as to 
amplify music at mixers. 

WRAZ is funded by student activities. It 
gives students hands-on experience with 
the technical aspects of broadcasting as 
well as a chance to be on the air. At the 
same time it keeps the campus supplied 
with music and news. 

Officers besides Kukene are John 
Bertolino, assistant general manager; 
Norman Stranberg, program director; Rick 
Bomal, news director; and Dennis Lebel, 
music director. The station is presently 
looking for an engineer to assist in the 
maintenance of equipment. 


Photo Club elects officers 


by Skip Auffrey 

The NECC Photography Club elected 
officers at its second meeting last 
Wednesday. The office of president was 
filled by Kevin McNally; Steve Muise was 
elected vice president; elected to the 
office of secretary was Mary Bayko; and 
Ken Emmons was elected treasurer. 

Besides the elections, the club 
discussed ideas for the future. President 
McNally suggested that he would like to 
introduce the works of famous local 
photographer Lottie Jacobi, of Ports- 
mouth, to the club. He also would like to 
have her speak to the club. 

McNally suggested the club organize a 
black-and-white photography show 
around the school in which the club would 
display several different types of 
photography and skills. 

Bob Paul, chairman of the Department 
of Natural Sciences and faculty advisor for 
the club, suggested producing some 
quality prints for the All College Student 
Art Exhibit, which will be held on May 15, 
and will feature various exhibits of visual 
art. 


Television Club 


by David Andrus 

The Television Club has hit its first 
obstacle. The group had planned to show 
films which were videotaped on the 
screen in the carpeted lounge of the 
college center. Members have learned 
that copyright laws prohibit such 
showings. The law states, "No film 
distributed on videotape, which is rented 
to a private party, can be used for public 
use." Two other colleges who have shown 
taped films are in the midst of lawsuits. 

The club is presently working on other 
productions. Persons with ideas may see 
Jim Helleson, club adviser. Those 
interested in joining the club are welcome 


The Photography Club, with a budget of 
$1,000, may be planning field trips or 
inter-club contests in the future, as the 
members decide where and on what to 
spend the money. Another possible 
activity is a slide show which Paul 
suggested. 

The Photography Club will be giving out 
free photography magazines and buying 
bulk-load film to sell at below-cost prices 
to its members. 

Beginners as well as experienced 
photographers will be learning skills and 
developing their own personal styles. 

Members will have unlimited access to 
the film developing lab as well as the 
darkroom. This privilege is reserved only 
for members and students enrolled in 
credit courses in photography. 

The club is scheduling another meeting 
for this Wednesday to introduce new 
members to the use of facilities. Meetings 
will probably be scheduled every month. 

If all this sounds good, the Photography 
Club will be welcoming new members for 
next semester, in February, as Wednes- 
day was the deadline for new members to 
join. 


tapes play 


Mondays at noon in A-021, Learning 
Resource Center. 

Television club members have taped 
the Drama Club's presentation of the play 
“Arms and the Man.” Students will be 
able to view the videotapes of the play 
soon in the carpeted lounge. Watch the 
bulletin boards for announcement of the 
play's showing. 
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Disabled students seek easier commute 


by Jayne Hollis 

Commuting to and from Northern Essex 
is not much of a problem for most of the 
3,000 students enrolled here. For the 80 
or more disabled students, it's another 
story. Students who cannot drive cannot 
look to public transportation for assis- 
tance. 

Tom McKenna and Alex Melvers are 
part of a transportation committee 
attempting to determine the special 
transportation needs of Northern Essex's 
disabled students. This committee wants 
input from the people it's trying to serve. 

If you are a student with disabilities 
that hamper your mobility, please let 
Rubin Russell, director of the Office for 
Students with Disabilities, ext. 267, know 
what your needs are. Classes began Sept. 
5, so disabled students have obviously 
worked out their own private transit 
systems; but with well-organized facts 
and figures about your needs, public 
transportation couid be a reality. The 
transportation committee wants to arm 
itself with accurate numbers and clear 
assessments of your transportation needs 
so it can go to the Merrimack Valley 
Regional Transit Authority, the many area 
social service agencies and the federal 
government for possible funding, 


There are now five wheelchair 
accessible buses running in the Lawrence 
area. With the proper assessment of 
needs and a clear presentation of 
proposals, Northern Essex could become 
a regularly scheduled destination for 
these unique vehicles. Area social service 
agencies have similar vans and could be 
organized through a brokerage concept to 
meet some of these requirements. (The 
brokerage concept would make use of 
existing vans and schedules maintained 
by these agencies and could expand these 
services by carefully planning new 


routes.) Approaching the federal 
government for funding is another 
possibility. This grant would be given 


directly to Northern Essex to build its own 
disabled students’ transportation system. 
All three approaches to this problem 
could be used in combination. 

With a great deal of work and 
cooperation on the part of disabled 
students, proposals could be made and 
convenient transportation schedules 
developed to serve you in getting to and 
from school and to help you enjoy your 
free time. Schedules including weekends 
are needed and are a possibility. 


Breece speaks on Death Penalty Oct. 27 


By Ellena Georato 

The Behavioral Science club held its first 
business meeting for the year this Wednes- 
day in Room C364 at noon. 

Subjects for future guest speakers were 
discussed and included nuclear power, the 
arms race, prison systems, handwriting 
analysis and psycho-drama, a role playing 
therapeutic form of skit. 

The club will be holding a raffle soon to 
raise money for National Fund for Run- 
Away Children Foundation. A group dedi- 
cated to aiding these children who are sepa- 
rated from their families. 

A discussion on PsiBeta, an Honor Socie- 
ty, was held. This organization promotes 
and nurtures an interest in psychology as 
well as promoting an interest in psychology 
majors. Belonging to such an organization 
is most helpful when looking for a position 


Evita making Boston 


by Rick Carpenito 

“Evita” the award winning international 
musical based on the wife of the former 
president of Argentina, Evita Peron, is 
presently making its Boston debut at the 
Shubert Theatre. 

Directed by Harold Prince, with music 


Touch the Earth 
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in the psychology or social services fields. 

To be enrolled, a student must have a B 
average overall, a B average in psychology 
courses and have completed at least one 
semester of a psychology course. The 
candidate must be elected by three fourths 
of the members of the regular meeting 
chapter. Applications are due the first week 
of December and if further information is 
needed, the student should contact Peter 
Flynn at his office, Room C-364. 

On Oct. 27, Connie Breece will be speak- 
ing on the Death Penalty in Room C-361. A 
drop-in discussion will be held from 11 
a.m.-noon and the actual presentation 
question answer period will begin at noon. 
Everyone is encouraged to attend this 
meeting. 


debut at Shubert 


by Andrew Lloyd Webber, and lyrics by 
Tim Rice, "Evita" won seven 1980 Tony 
awards including Best Musical, as well as 
the New York Drama Critic's Circle award 
for Best Musical of 1980 and six Drama 
Desk awards. 
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Susan Goecke models screwtop hat. 
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Novelties are big money makers 


by Debbie Kealey 

Chance-taking...excitement...enthus- 
iasm...energy...all these generate success 
in a business. Two young men in their 
early 20s, Eric Adell and Eric Jones, have 
taken a giant step into the world of 
business. They have started Screw Tops, a 
hat company, in Haverhill. 

The idea for the young company 
originated when Adell, a former student 
at University of Maine, decided he wanted 
to make some extra money. He started 
out on a small scale with friends helping, 
and he used expertise from his father, a 
Haverhill businessman. 

Adell, together with Eric Jones, 
company vice-president, started into 
full-scale production of the foam 


: Hi 
October harvest. 


Rincon Hispano 


By Prof. Don Conway 
LENTAMENTE SE VA EXTINGUIENDO LA 
VICUNA 

Pocas especies animales han sido objeto 
de tantas medidas oficiales tendientes a evi- 
tar el peligro de su extincion como la vicuna. 
Sin embargo, su numero baja lenta y con- 
tinuamente, al punto que se considera la de- 
saparicion de la especie una cosa segura, de 
aqui ano muchos anos. La avidez del hombre 
por su inigualable lana la ha condenado a 
muerte, y todas las medidas dispuestas por 
los gobiernos nacionales y provinciales han 
sido pura utopia. Se ha intentado prohibir la 
comercializacion de su lana, pero tampoco 
ha dado resultado esta medida. 

La vicuna pertenece a la familia de los 
camélidos americanos, en los que se disting- 
uen cuatro especies: la alpaca, la llama, el 
guanaco y la vicuna. De ellas, la alpaca y la 
llama han sido domesticadas; no asi las otras 
dos especies, que han rechazado sistemati- 
camente la compania humana. La vicuna lle- 
ga a buscar su habitat a los 5.500 metros de 
altura. En la cordillera de los Andes, unico 
lugar del mundo que la conoce, se dan con 
frecuencia esas alturas y a ellas se ha adapta- 
do ese arisco animal con facilidad. (Veritas 
(Buenos Aires) 


screw-shaped hats and have recently 
expanded into other novelty items. The 
thriving company is less than a year old. 

The primary use of their products is for 
promotional advertising gimmicks for 
high schools, colleges, and commercial 
enterprises. 

Products include novelty hats, seat 
warmers, and beer snuggies. These 
items, at one time or another popular with 
everyone, are for advertising and for fun. 

Dean of Students Norman Landry lately 
placed an order of the hats as souvenirs 
distributed at a conference for deans of 
students and campus leaders in the 
Berkshires. 
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- Translation 


English translation 

By Don Conway 

THE VICUNA IS SLOWLY BECOMING 
EXTINCT 

Few species of animals have been the ob- 
ject of so many official means aiming to avoid 
its extinction as the vicufa. Nevertheless, its 
numbers are going down slowly and con- 
tinually to the point that the disappearance of 
the species is considered a certainty in just a 
few years. Man’s greed for its unequaled 
wool has condemned it to death, and all the 
means prepared by national and provincial 
governments have been pure utopia. The 
commercialization of is wool has tried to be 
prohibited, but this method has not proved 
successful either. 

The vicufa belongs to the American camel- 
like animals of which four are noteworthy: the 
alpaca, the llama, the guanaco, and the vicu- 
fia. Of these the alpaca and the llama have 
been domesticated; not so with the other two 
species who have systematically rejected hu- 
man company. The vicuna goes so far as to 
find its habitat at 5,500 meters altitude. In the 
Andean mountain chain, the only place in the 
world where it is known, it occurs frequently 
at those heights, and that shy animal has 
adapted to them easily. 


Clubs are celebrating 


by Christina Condon 

October is a great month to be a child- 
that means under 12 for those who may 
wonder. Not only do you get a day out of 
school because America was discovered 
in 1492 but you also get to go 
trick-or-treating - that old custom of 
dressing up in costumes and walking in 
“chilly” weather only to go home and eat 
every single piece of candy and be sick 
the next day. Doesn't it bring back 
memories? Well, all you fellow 
ex-trick-or-treaters cheer up. There are 
plenty-of clubs in and around Boston that 
are celebrating Halloween and will make 
you glad you're no longer a kid. 

Halloween festivities start on October 
29 at Jumpin Jack Flash in Boston with a 
Halloween party featuring the Fools. On 
October 30, The Channel in Boston will 
throw a Halloween party with the 
Atlantics- one of Boston's best bands- and 
the Rathskellar will celebrate with the 
Detours. In Lowell, Mr. C's Rock palace 
rocks with the Fools- 18 year olds invited- 


and the Raft will host the Meetings. 

Finally- the witching hour arrives. On 
October 31, The Paradise in Boston will 
throw a WCOZ Halloween party with 
Shooting Star and the Tam presents a 
Halloween Party with T-Blade and the 
Fabulous Esquires. 


J.C. Grovers in Beverly has Cold 
Shoulder entertaining at their Halloween 
party. Those souls willing to brave Salem, 
Mass., on All Hallow's Eve, should know 
that Johnathan's is throwing a costume 
party with the Upstarts- dress accordingly 
and please, no witches. One word of 
warning- most clubs ask for positive 
identification and the legal drinking age is 
20. Have a good Halloween and happy 
haunting. 
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Survey reveals different views 


by Christine Bostrom 

A survey taken of 20 students from 
both the University of New Hampshire 
and NECC found many differences 
between students of a four-year college, 
many of whom live at the school, and 
students of a two-year college. Probably 
the most striking difference was found in 
attitudes toward student activities or, as 
we called them in high school, 
extra-curricular activities. The survey 
showed that even if students at NECC 
were interested in getting involved in 
activities, a good percentage of them are 
financing their own education and just 
don't. have the time. One student says, 
“Obviously when you're working your 
way through school, it's very hard to enjoy 
much of what the school has to offer.” 

Most students said they just come for 
their classes and leave immediately after 
their last class. 

By contrast only five out of the 20 
students attending UNH hold a part-time 
job. An amazing 90 percent said that 
their parents were paying their tuition 
and expenses. As a result every one of 
the students interviewed from UNH said 
they engage in social activities and 
parties with other students. Most of them 
enjoy plays, football games and other 
campus activities and found them to be 
one of the greatest things the school has 
to offer. “There is just so much to do, 
including homework, it's a lot of fun and a 
great experience.” 

UNH students also felt that the $1800 
(in state) plus per semester was “worth 


Haunted Castle 


by Chris Roger 

Ghouls...goblins...things that go bump 
in the night...you'll find these and much 
more at the Y.W.C.A.'s (Young Women's 
Christian Association) sixth annual 
“Haunted Castle” at Winnikinni Park in 
Haverhill. it will be held Friday, Oct. 29, 
from 4 to 8 p.m.; Saturday, Oct. 30, from | 
to 8 p.m.; and Sunday, Oct. 31, from 1 to 5 
p.m. There is a fifty-cent general 
admission. 

Sponsored by the Y.W.C.A. Board of 
Directors, the “Haunted Castle” is the Y's 
major fund-raising event of the year, 


Halloween has 


by Nancy Alter 

October 31 is one of the most exciting 
and fun holidays of the year. Some 
people believe it to be the time of year 
when witches, ghosts and other spooks 
come out and roam the earth in search of 
victims. 

The custom of children going about the 
neighborhood wearing costumes on 
Halloween has been around since the 
seventeenth century. Families from the 
Old World came to America bringing their 
Halloween customs with them. Hallow- 
een parties for the young and old are 
common in all parts of the country. 


it" because the institution is an extremely 
well-organized and efficiently run school. 
While tuition at NECC is only $360 
(in-state) per semester, many students 
question the quality of education here. A 
suprising number of NECC students didn't 
seem to feel that they would be qualified 
to take on a full-time job in the field for 
which they studied. 

At UNH, all 20 students surveyed felt 
that they would be able to handle a 
full-time job when they graduate. They 
also felt they would be very qualified for a 
position in their field. Many of them said 
they would like to take a year or so off, 
though, before seeking employment. 

Another striking difference between 
UNH and NECC was the student's 
impressions of their courses. While UNH 
students say they are working their tails 
off just to maintain B's and C's, that the 
school's courses were very difficult and 
that almost nothing is personalized, the 
majority of NECC students felt that their 
courses were easy. 

What about dating? One half of the 
students surveyed at NECC were either 
engaged, married or spent most of their 
time with one person. By contrast, none 
of the students surveyed at UNH was 
engaged and only five of the 20 had a 
steady boyfriend or girlfriend. 

In summary, it is hoped that when you 
make your choice for a college you will 
consider all of these points carefully. To 
be sure, your choice will affect the rest of 
your life. 


is yearly event 


attracting 10-15,000 people, young and 
old alike, yearly. Proceeds from the event 
help to subsidize the Y's many programs, 
such as sUmmer camp, gymnastics, and 
aerobic dancing classes. 

Refreshment stands will be selling hot 
dogs, fried dough, ice cream and soft 
drinks. A bus will take visitors from the 
bottom of the hill to the castle and back. 
A few very special attractions are being 
added to the “Haunted Castle,” and this 
year's castle promises to be the best yet! 


a long history 


superstitions and accusations against the 
so-called witchcraft. It was believed that 
Halloween was the night of the most 
important witches sabbath. Because of all 
these beliefs, there were many persecu- 
tions, most of which took place in the 
colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and Virginia. 

Unlike other holidays, Halloween gives 
children and adults the chance to make 
their fantasies come true. They can 
become whatever they have dreamed 
about. Today, costumes range from an 
astronaut to Cleopatra to a Hostess 
Twinkie. 
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Math teacher Paula Redmond. 
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Redmond urges use of Math Lab 


By Mary Hay 

Math seems to be easy to some people 
while it is a constant struggle for others. 
Paulette Redmond, an instructor in the 
NECC Math Department, gives her best to 
serve both groups of people. With her ex- 
pertise, she patiently unravels the complex- 
ities of mathematics for the mystified stu- 
dent, while she keeps up the pace for the 
most gifted math scholar. 

A part-time teacher at Northern Essex for 
the last five years, she keeps a full schedule 
as she teaches basic math and basic and 
Intermediate algebra during the day and a 
math course at Greater Lawrence Vo-Tech 
on Tuesday nights. When she /s not in the 
classroom, Redmond is busy in the math 
lab tutoring students who need extra help. 
Recently, the college is also offering tutor- 
ing in accounting in the lab. She says that 
the math lab is open to all students where 
they can receive help from any of the math 


WECS site pending 


By Ellena Georato 

During the summer of 1982, Northern 
Essex Community College in collaboration 
with Jane Mahoney of the Merrimack 
Valley Planning Commission, submitted a 
proposal for a grant offered through the 
Alternate Energy Property Program, 
Office of Renewable Resources of 
Massachusetts. This grant, received 
September, 1982, will enable the college 
to erect a Wind Energy Conversion System 
(WECS) or windmill here on campus, if the 
feasibility study proves positive. 

The grant is presented in two parts. The 
first consists of a feasibility study to be 
done over a period from three to twelve 
months. An anemometer and wind vane 
sensing elements will be installed on the 
roof of the Science building, sending elec- 
trical impulses to an anemograph located in 
the meteorology lab. This anemograph, a 
“Second Wind Real Time Data Logger,” will 
record wind speed and direction through 
time. 


Meteorology students will be involved in 
the compiling and assessing of this wind 
data as an ongoing educational project 
through the Science Department curricu- 
lum. The project will be directly supervised 
by Professor Robert Paul, chairman of the 
Department of Natural Sciences and Assis- 
tant Professor Edward Spinney. At the con- 
clusion of the feasibility study, the location 
will be evaluated as a possible WECS site 
and if all criteria are met a wind machine will 
be erected. 

The wind machine is a Jacobs 10KW, 
three blade wind energy system consisting 
of a turbine generator and a unit for convert- 
ing the wind energy into electrical current 
acceptable to the college’s electric system. 
This equipment will be placed on what is an 
initially proposed 100 foot tower. There is 
also a proposal to acquire an electrical 
energy monitor that will measure the actual 
wattage going into the campus electric 
system. 


‘Bicycle Thief’ plays Nov. 3 


by Joanne Housianitis 

Vittorio De Sica’s “The Bicycle Thief" 
will be shown on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 3, from 11-1. 

The story and screen play is based ona 
novel written by Luigi Bartolini. Once 
again, De Sica emphasizes a very common 
dramatic theme. He illustrates the 
desolation of a poor man in the involved 


society that is ironically infested with 


established 
mankind. 

Although the setting takes place in 
Rome, De Sica attempts to illustrate the 
problems of poverty as they exist with 
civilized man. 

Basically the plot is about a poor 
working man who loses his essential 
bicycle to a thief and attempts 
desperately to find it -- as he continually 
tries to support his wife and little son. 

Although the picture drawn is simple, 
the director's sharp style creates intensity 
throughout the film. He clearly surfaces a 
classical plan - one in which tragedy and 
comedy go hand in hand. 

De Sica focuses on the natural and real. 
Actual settings and amateur cast are all 
parts of his directing. 

The music used to arouse emotion is 
another special technique. As the movie 
critic, Bosley Crowther wrote in the 


The Addison Gallery of American Art at 
Phillips Academy, Main Street, Andover. 
will host an exhibition or abstract art by 
Frank Stella through Dec. 19. The 


rules to aid and guard 


December, 1949 issue of the New York 
Times, "De Sica has artfully wrapped it 
into a film that will tear your heart, but 
which should fill you with warmth and 
compassion.” 

Ingmar Bergman's “Seventh Seal” will 
be shown on Wednesday, October 27 and 
Friday, October 29 from 11-1. Bergman 
wrote and directed the movie in 1958; it 
was produced by AB Svensk Filminusti. 

This symbolical film is a meditation of 
man on this earth. It is characterized as 
an intellectual as well as an emotional 
film. 

The setting takes place in Sweden, (or 
it could be any medieval country in the 
fourteenth century.) 

The plot includes a knight that meets 
death and asks for time to perform a good 
deed. The two play some type of chasing 
game. The knight finds himself among a 
frightened society that awaits Judgement 
Day. 

Hi Bosley Crowther, a film critic, wrote 
in the October 1958 issue of the New York 
Times, "...the profundities of the ideas are 
lightened and made flexible by glowing 
pictorial presentation of action that is 
interesting and strong. Mr. Bergman uses 
his camera and actors for sharp, realistic 
effects.” 


museum is open Tuesday through 
Saturday from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. and 
Sunday from 2:30 p.m. to 5 p.m. 
Admission is free. 


teachers, not just their course instructors. 
She encourages students to take advantage 
ict this individualized instruction which can 
|clear up a great deal of their difficulties. 

| “I like all the contact with students from 
idifferent courses at lab time,’”’ she says. 
“That is the good part about tutoring, work- 
ing with different aspects of math that you 
don’t usually do.” 

Redmond, a native of the Merrimack Val- 
\ley, received a bachelor of arts at Lowell 
\University and a master of arts from Merri- 
mack College. She was previously em- 
ployed at Salem High School in New Hamp- 
‘shire and Keith Hall in Lowell as a math 
‘Instructor. 

At the present time, most of her energies 
are channeled to the raising of her three 
active children, Eddie 14, Chris 11 and Beth 
7. She makes her home in Salem with her 
lnusband Eddie who works for Digital. 

She says that she especially likes having 
a part-time position because she can spend 
more time with her family. She Is also active 
in her parish, teaching CCD to eight second 
graders. 

During her leisure time, Redmond likes to 
do needlepoint, read, and was recently in- 
volved in an exercise program. She enjoys 
spending time outdoors and goes cross- 
country skiing in the winter and to the 
beach in summer with her family. When the 
children are older, she hopes to travel 
throughout the U.S. and see the country. 


One of her future goals is to take some 
computer courses. She says, ‘I enjoy 
teaching, but | would like to get into diffe- 
rent areas of it. | want to learn new things.” 

“| very much like being here. | like the 


(students | have,’’ Redmond says. “‘I feel that 
if | am enthusiastic, it will rub off on the 


students.”’ Dedicated, optimistic teachers 
like Redmond can certainly help to ease the 
strain of dealing with the logistics of math if 
you have a non-logistical mind. 


Librarian Gail Stuart.  -Carl Russo photo. 


Stuart works ‘behind the scene’ 


By Jean Powers 

During the school year Gail Stuart, Senior 
Library Assistant, commutes 45 minutes 
from Dover, N.H. to Northern Essex Com- 


~ munity College to catalog books, organize 


library materials and help students find 
books and information. It’s a quicker trip to 
the baseball field where she works in the 
summer. 

At NECC, Stuart's principal task is cata- 


loguing -- “behind the scenes work," as 
she describes it. As a member of the 
technical services staff, she assigns 


catalog numbers and subject headings to 
new books, steps she says are necessary 
to “make it possible to retrieve 
information ... to pinpoint its location.” 

“Librarians don’t necessarily know ev- 
erything, but we do know how to find any- 
thing,” Stuart says, ‘‘even if the information 
is outside the library.’’ Sometimes she 
turns to a computer in her search. 

A new Ohio College Library Center com- 
puter, ordered by NECC, Stuart reports, will 
“streamline the cataloguing processes,” 
and facilitate inter-library loans by telling 
“within seconds” which libraries have cer- 
tain books and verifying information about 
them. The computer is part of a large data- 
base system connecting 2,500 libraries 
across the country. Currently, she travels to 
the University of Lowell once a week to use 
their terminal. 

Stuart came to NECC three semesters 


THE GOP... 


ago. She received a bachelor of arts degree 
in English at the University of Maine, has 
studied at Katherine Gibbs Secretarial 
School in Boston and now takes courses 
toward a degree in library science at the 
University of New Hampshire. When not in- 
volved with baseball in the summer, she 
takes tennis courses at NECC. Trophies in 
her office mark her success on the courts. 

Before coming to NECC, Stuart worked as 
head librarian in a small library in East 
Rochester, N.H. She also worked in a public 
library in Rochester and in the catalog de- 
partment of the U.N.H. library. She says she 
prefers working at NECC because, “I havea 
lot more autonomy here and do different 
things every day.” In addition to technical 
services, she conducts tours and substi- 
tutes at the reference desk. She enjoys 
answering questions and helping students 
find information. “We don’t like to send any- 
one away empty-handed,” she says. 

Stuart explains that the “same sense of 
order” and “‘methodical nature” that led her 
to library work also leads her to the baseball 
field in Lebanon, Maine, where she is 
scorekeeper for a small baseball team. She 
records and categorizes information and 
statistics for the players. To work with them 
and share their camaraderie and spirit is 
another factor, she admits. ‘It’s a kind of 
opportunity few women experience,” she 
says. 


THAT'S THE PARTY OF LITTLE OLD LADIES IN TENNIS SHOES... 


ISN'T IT? 


Jack Kemp, 47, Republican Congressman, New York; 
former quarterback for the Buffalo Bills. 


John Sununu, 
Hampshire; Professor, 


Kim Cronin, 23, Re 


43, Republican candidate for Governor, 
ufts University. 


New 


pales candidate for StateRepresentative, 


Massachusetts, graduate of Boston University. 


Don Nickles, 32, Republican Senator, Oklahoma. 


AUTOMATED REFRIGERATION 
AND 


AIR CONDITIONING SERVICE 
FAST & DEPENDABLE 


_CALL 683- 21 85 


Pte ee me 


ohn LeBoutellier, 28, Republican Representative, New York. 
AEST 


Shaping the Republican future and the future of the nation... THE 
GOP...AN EXCITING PLACE TO BE. 


Sponsored by the Merrimack Valley Republican Committee, Bill 
Silvia, Treasurer, 33, Dentist, Assistant Professor, Tufts 
University School of Dental Medicine 
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Counseling 


_ Academic majors 


BABSON COLLEGE - Wellesiey, MA: Accoun- 
ting, American Studies, Communications, 
Economics, Entrepreneurial Studies, Finance, 
Investments, Law, Mgt. & Organ. Behavior, 
Marketing, Quant. Methods, and Society & 
Tech. 

BENTLEY COLLEGE - Waltham, MA: Accoun- 
ting, Bus. Communication, Economics & 
Finance, Gen. Bus., Legal & Behavioral 
Studies, Management, Marketing Mot. 
Public Admin., Quant. Analysis as Applied to 
Business, Liberal Arts, Economics. 

BOSTON COLLEGE - Chestnut Hill, MA: Biology, 
Chemistry, Classical Civilization & Classics, 
Computer Science, Economics, English, Fine 
Arts, Art History, Studio Art, Geoloav and 
Geophysics, Germanic Studies, History, 
Linguistics, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Ro- 
mance Languages and Literatures, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Courses Offered in English, 
Bi-Lingual Education Courses, Slavic Studies, 
Sociology, Speech Communication and 
Theatre, Speech Communication, Theatre, 
Speech Pathology and Audiology, Theology. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY - Boston, MA; College of 
Liberal Arts: Anthropology, Astronomy, Biolo- 
gy, Chemistry, Classics, Six Year Program in 
Liberal Arts and Medicine, Regular Four Year 
Pre-Medicine, Economics, English, Art History, 
Geography, Geology, Political Science, 
History, Mathematics, Modern Languages & 
Literature, Music Appreciation, History & 
Theory, Philosophy, Physics, Psychology, 
Religion, Sociology, Undeclared or Other. 
Theatre Arts: Acting, Directing, Set, Costume, 
Technical Design. Visual Arts: Painting, 
Sculpture, Graphic Design, Art Education, 
Undeclared. Music: Performance, Theory 
and Composition, History and Literature of 
Music, Music Education. Program in Artisan- 
ry: Ceramics, Metals, Textiles, Wood. College 
of Engineering: General Engineering, Areo- 
space, Bio-Medical, Manufacturing, Sys- 
tems, Mechanical, Computer, Electrical, 
Undeclared. School of Management: Ac- 
counting, Finance, International Mgt. Man- 
agerial Economics, Marketing, Operations 
Mot., Organizational Behavior, Quantitative 
Methods, Undeclared. School of Public 
Communication: Broadcasting /Film, Public 
Relations, Journalism, Photo Journalism, 
Public Communication, Broadcast Journal- 
ism. School of Nursing: Four Year Baccalaur- 
eate Program. Sargent College of Allied 
Health Professions: Physical Therapy, Occu- 
pational Therapy, Speech Pathology and 
Audiology, Rehabilitation Services, Applied 
Physiology, Cardiopulmonary Tech. School of 
Education: Early Childhood, Elementary, 
Humanistic and Behavioral Studies, Move- 
ment, Health and Leisure, Special Ed., Social 
Education, Business and Career Education 
and Science and Mathematics Education. 
BRADFORD COLLEGE - Haverhill, MA: Admini- 
stration and Mgt., Creative Arts, Human 
Studies, Individualized Major. 


BRANDEIS UNIVERSITY - Waltham, MA: 
African/Afro-Amer. Studies, American Stud- 
ies, Anthropology, Biochemistry, Biology, 
Chemistry, Classical & Oriental Studies, 
Comparitvie Literature, Computer Schience, 
Economics, English & Amer. Lit., English & 
Classics, Fine Arts, French, General Science, 
_ German, History, Interdis. Majors, Italian, 
Latin Amer. Studies, Linguistics, Mathematics, 
Music, Near Eastern & Judaic Studies, 
Philosophy & History of Ideas, Physics, Politics, 
Psychology, Russian, Sociology, Spanish and 
Theatre Arts. 

CURRY COLLEGE - Milton, MA: Communica- 
tions Arts & Sciences, Human Services & 
Social Dev., Humanities, Language & Lit., 
Political & Historical Studies, Fine Arts, 
Management, Natural Sciences, Nursing, 
Psychology, Sociology, and Teacher Educa- 
tion (Elementary, Moderate Special Needs, 
Early Childhood.) 

EASTERN NAZARENE - Quincy, MA: Biology, 
Chemistry, Christian Ed., Church Ministry, 
Church Music, Communications, Computer 
Science, Early Childhood Education, Bus. 
Admin., Elementary Ed., Engineering, English, 
Gen. Science, History, Lit. & Speech, 
Mathematics, Modern Language, Music Ed., 
Music Performance, Nursing, Philosophy, 
Physics, Psychology, Religion, Social Studies, 
Sociology & Social Work, Pre-Med., and 
Pre-Law. Pharmacy - Cooperative Degree 
Program through the Mass. College of 
Pharmacy. Nursing - Cooperative Program at 
Boston University - B.S.W. Degree Program. 
Engineering - Dual Degree Program with 
Boston University. 

EMERSON COLLEGE - Boston, MA: Communi- 
cation Disorders, Creative Writing & Litera- 
ture, Mass Communication Studies and 
Theatre Arts. 

EMMANUEL COLLEGE - Boston, MA: Education 
(Elementary, Sec.,) English, French, German, 
Gerontology, Italian, Spanish, Biology, 
Chemistry, Mathematics, Med. Tech., Music 
Therapy, Physics, Psychology, Economics, 


Education, History, Political Science, PreLaw 
& Med., Sociology, Art, Philosophy, Theolog- 
ical Studies, Rehabilitation Counseling, 
Music Education, Communications Arts 
Program, Art History & Studio Art, and a 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. Business Management, 
Engineering Program. 

GORDON COLLEGE - Wenham, MA: Bible, 
Biology, Chemistry, Computer Science, 
Economics & Bus. English, Foreign Language, 
History, Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Soci- 
ology, Education (Elem., Sec., Physical Ed.) 
and Early Childhood Ed. 
HARVARD/RADCLIFFE - Cambridge, MA: 
Afro-American Studies, Anthropology, Ap- 
plied Mathematics, Astronomy & Astrophys- 
ics, Biochemical Science, Biology, Chemis- 
try, Classics, East Asian Languages & Clv.; 
East Asian Studies, Economics, Engineering & 
Applied Science, English & American Lit., 
Fine Arts, Folklore & Mythology, Geological 
Sciences, Germanic Languages & Lit, 
Government, History, History & Lit., History & 
Sci., Linguistics, Mathematics, Music, Near 
Eastern Lang. & Civ., Philosophy, Physical 
Science, Physics, Psychology & Social 
Relations, Comparative Study of Religion, 
Romance Language & Lit., Slavic Languages 
& Lit., Social Studies, Sociology and Special 
Concentrations. Applied Sciences, Arche- 
ology, Biological Anthropology, Classics 
Degree - Classical Archeology. Classics 
Concentration: Greek, Latin, and Medieval 
Modern Greek. Degree Concentrations in: 
French, Hispanic, Italian, Portuguese, Brazil- 
ian, Sand Script & Indian Studies, Scanda- 
navian. 

LESLEY COLLEGE - Cambridge, MA: Elemen- 
tary Education, Special Education, Early 
Childhood Education, Child and Community, 
Teaching in the Middle School, and Day 
Care Teaching & Admin. Early Intervention. 
MASS. COLLEGE OF PHARMACY ALLIED HEALTH 
SCIENCE - Boston, MA: Five Year B.S. in 
Pharmacy, Four Year B.S. in Chemistry, 
Hospital Pharmacy Technician Program. 4 
year Program. Nuclear Medicine Technician 
Program 2 yr. Program. 

MASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY - Cam- 
bridge, MA: Aeronautics & Astronautics, 
Architecture & Planning, Biology, Internation- 
al Studies, Chemical Engineering, Chemistry, 
Civil Engineering, Earth Science, Economics, 
Elec. Eng. & Comp. Sci., Humanities, 
Linguistics & Philosophy, Sloan School of 
Mgt., Materials Sci. & Eng., Mathematics, 
Mechanical Eng., Pre-Medical, Nuclear 
Eng., Nutrition & Food Sci., Ocean Eng., 
Physics, Political Sci., and Cognitive Science 
(psychology). 

MERRIMACK COLLEGE - N. Andover, MA: 
Biology, Economics, English, Computer Sci., 
History, Mathematics, Religious Study, Philos- 
ophy, Political Science, Psychology, Sociol- 
ogy, Health Science, Medical Technology, 
Management, Chemistry, Accounting, Fi- 
nance, Marketing, Business Economics, 
Civil /Electrical/Computer Engineering. Tea- 
cher certification may be earned in these 


area: English, History, Psychology, Biology 
and Mathematics. 


NASSON COLLEGE - Springvale, ME: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Marketing, 
Management, Finance, Government & Ad- 
ministration. Science: Biology, Chemistry, 
Environmental Science, Environmental Stud- 
ies, Marine Science, Medical Tech. /Labora- 
tory Science. Behavioral Science: Psychol- 
ogy, Human Services, Communications & 
Journalism, Humanities. 

NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE - Henniker, NH: 


American Studies. Biology, British Studies, 
Bus. Admin., Communications, Economics, 
Education, Civil & Mat. Engineering, English, 
Environmental Studies, Geology, History, 
Mathematics, Philosophy, Phys. Ed., Visual 
Arts, Pol. Sci., Psychology, Public Admin., 


Northern Essex on Tuesday, Nov. 23, in 
the Cafeteria from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Representatives of participating private 
local and Boston area colleges and state 
colleges from both Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire will be on hand to speak 
with students interested in transferring to 
four year programs. 


personnel of the college of their choice. 
They can learn what credits they have 
accumulated that are acceptable for 
transfer and the best courses to follow in 
future semesters. 

Questions about tuitions, financial aid, 
curriculum and college requirements, 
even transportation can be answered. 


| mens’ 


Transfer College Day offers students 
an opportunity to speak directly with the 


Private local and Boston area colleges 


of area colleges 


Internat! Studies, Sociology and Theatre. 
Elementary and Secondary Education, Wo- 
Studies, Civil and Management 
Engineering. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE COLLEGE - Manchester, NH: 
Accounting, Mgt. Advisory Services, Mot. 
Info. Syst., Bus. Ed./Office Admin., Mgt. 
Arts /Economic Sci. Retailing, Marketing and 
Technical Business for Vocational trained 
transfers. Retailing, Dual Economics/Finan- 
ce, Hotel Restaurant Mgt. Management info 
systems, Business Teacher Ed., Business 
Communications, Marketing and Technical 
Business for students who have had 
vocational training. 

NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY - Boston, MA: 
College of Arts and Sciences: B.S. African- 
American Studies, Art, Biology, Chemistry, 
Drama, Economics, English, Geology, History, 
Human Services, Journalism, Linguistics, 
Mathematics. Modern Languages (French, 
German, Italian, Russian, Spanish), Philos- 
ophy, Physics, Pol. Sci. (Concentration in 
Public Admin), Psychology, Sociology-An- 
thropology, Speech Communication. 

Boston Bouve College of Human Develop- 
ment Professions: Bachelor of Science in 
Education: Early Childhood, Elementary Ed., 
with Emphases: Humanities, Reading-Lang- 
uage, Social Sciences, Special Education, 
Human Services, Physical Education, School 
and Community Health Education, Secon- 
dary Education Majors: Biology, English, 
General Science, Mathematics, Social 
Studies, Speech, and Hearing. 

Bachelor of Science in Physical Therapy. 
Bachelor of Science in Recreation and 
Leisure Studies. 

College of Business Administration: B.S. in 
Business Administration: Accounting, Entre- 
preurship and New Venture Mot., Finance 
and Insurance, Human Resource Me¢t., 
International Bus. Administration, Manage- 
ment, Marketing, Transportation and Physical 
Distribution Mgt., College of Computer 
Science B.S. College of Criminal Justice: 
Bachelor of Science in Criminal Justice. 
College of Engineering B.S.: Chemical Eng., 
(Computer Engineering & Power Systems 
options available). Civil Eng., (Environmental 
Option available). Electrical Eng., Industrial 
Eng. Unspecified-General Eng. 

Lincoln College: Five-Year Day Cooperative 
Program: Bachelor of Engineering Technol- 
ogy: Electrical Eng. Tech., Mechanical Eng. 
Tech. College of Nursing: B.S. in Nursing: 
Program for Registered Nurses: Full-time Day 
Program, Part-time Evening Program. College 
of Pharmacy and Allied Health Professions: 
B.S.: Health Record Admin., Med. Lab. Sci., 
Pharmacy, Respiratory Therapy, Toxicology. 
Associate in Science: Respiratory Therapy, 
Open option-common freshman year-health 
track available for undeclared majors. 
University College: Alternative Freshman-Year 
Program (Self-paced Program.) 


NOTRE DAME COLLEGE - Manchester, NH: Fine 
Arts, Commercial Art, Para-Legal Studies, 
Religious Studies, Elementary Education, 
Secondary Education: Performance, Music 
Education, Business Education, four-Year 
Secretarial, Behavioral Science, English, 
French, History, Latin, Biology, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Nursing, Nutrition, Medical 
Technology, Cytotechnology, Philosophy, 
Phys. Therapy, Physics, Pschology, Sociology, 
Women's Studies and Self-Plan Program. 

REGIS COLLEGE - Weston, MA: Art, German, 
Medical Tech., English, French, Music, 
Chemistry. Mathematics. Spanish, Biology, 
Pol. Science, Psychology, Economics, Soci- 
ology, History, Social Work, Humanities, 
Natural Science, Social Science and Indiv. 
Designed Majors. Management concentra- 
tion in Computer programming, no degree. 


RIVIER COLLEGE- Nashua, NH: Art, Biology, 
Business-Computer Science, Chemistry, Diet- 
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NECC Transfer College Day Nov. 23 


Transfer College Day will take place at 


Boston College, Boston University, Brad- 
ford, Curry, Eastern Nazarene, Emerson, 
Emmanuel, Gordon, Harvard-Radcliffe, 
Lesley, Mass. College of Pharmacy, Mass. 
Institute of Technology, Merrimack, 
Nasson, New England College, New 
Hampshire College, Northeastern Univer- 
sity, Notre Dame, Regis, Rivier, Simmons, 
St. Anselm's, Stonehill, Suffolk, Tufts, 
Wellesley, Wentworth Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Wheelock College. 

Participating Massachusetts State Col- 
leges are, Bridgewater, Fitchburg, Fram- 
ingham, North Adams, Salem, Westfield, 
Worcester, Lowell University, U. Mass, 
Amherst, U. Mass. Boston and Southeast- 
ern Mass. U. 

Participating New Hampshire State 
Colleges are, University of New Hamp- 
shire, Keene State and Plymouth State. 


etics, Elem. Ed., Special Ed., Early Childhooa 
Ed., English, Accounting-Comp. Sci., Market- 
ing Computer Science, Marketing, Office 
Admin., Bus. Ed., Home Economics, Math- 
Comp. Sci., Computer Science, Music, 
Paralegal Studies, Pol. Science, Psychology, 
Sociology, Spanish and French. Liberal Arts 
Program, Med. Tech., Foods and Nutrition, 
Learning Disabilities, Secondary Education, 
Social Work. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE - Boston, MA: Account- 
ing, Afro-Amer. Studies, Amer. Studies, Art & 
Music, Biology, Chemistry, Communications, 
Economics, Education, English, Finance, 
Foreign tanguage & Lit., i 
History, Human Services, Internat'l Mogt., 
Management, and Retail Mgt., Psychology, 
Sociology, Mathematics, Nursing, Nutrition, 
Open Philosophy, Physical Therapy, Physics, 
Womens’ Studies, Applied Computer Sci. 

ST. ANSELM'S COLLEGE - Manchester, NH: 
Biology, Business, Business-Economics, Com- 
puter Science, 3-2 Engineering with Univ. of 
Notre Dame and Univ. of Lowell, Classics, 
Education, Economics, English, Mathema- 
tics, History, Chemistry, Adv. Chemistry, Math 
& Economics, French, Philosophy, Liberal 
Studies, Physical Science, Politics, Psychol 
ogy, Sociology, Theology, Nursing, Criminal 
Justice and Spanish. Pre-Med., Pre-Dent., 
Pre-Law. 

STONEHILL COLLEGE - N. Easton, MA: Biology, 
Bus. Admin., Chemistry, Economics, Amer. 
Studies, Elem. Ed., English Studies, History, 
Mathematics, College Studies, Modern 
Languages, Philosophy, Child Development, 
Pol. Science, Psychology, Religious Studies, 
Sociology and Interdisciplinary Programs. 
Business: Accounting, Financial Manage- 
ment, Human Resource Management, Mar- 
keting Management. Science: Health Care 
Ed., Med., Tech. Computer Science/Math- 
ematics, Criminal Justice, International 
Studies. 

SUFFOLK UNIVERSITY - Boston, MA: Account- 
ing, Marketing, Bioloay, Co-op Education, 
Management, LA-Sci., _Communications- 
Speech, English, Government, History, Hu- 
manities, Journalism, Mathematics, Modem 


Languages, Phi hy, Physics, * 
Sociology, General Studies and Dra ic 


Arts. Finance, Accounting, Gen. Manage-_ 
ment, Computer Information Systems, Com- 
puter Science. Co-op Education. 

TUFTS UNIVERSITY - Medford, MA: African- 
Amer. Studies, Anthropology, Archaeology, 
Astronomy, Biology, Chemistry, Classics, 
Child Study, Computer Science, Drama, 
English, Fine Arts, Economics, ‘ 
German, Russian, History, Internat’! Relations, 
Mathematics, Mental Health, Music, Philoso- 
phy, Physics, Pol. Sci., Psychology, Religion, 
Romance Languages, Sociology, Chemical 
Eng., Civil Eng., Elec. Eng., Mechanical Eng., 
Education, Occupational Therapy and 
Interdisciplinary Programs, American Stud- 


ies. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE - Wellesley, MA: Anthro- 
\pology, Art, Astronomy, Biological Sciences, 
Black Studies, Chemistry, Chinese, Econom- 
ics, Theatre Studies, English, French, Geolo- 
gy, German, Greek & Latin, History, Italian, 
Mathematics, Music, Philosophy, Physics, 
Interdepartmental Majors, Pol. Sci., Psychol- 
ogy, Religion, Russian, Sociology and 
Spanish. Studio Art, Art History, Chinese 
Studies. Interdepartmental Studies, Ameri- 
can Studies, Classical & Near East Architec- 
ture, Classical Civilization, French Studies, 
Medieval Renaissance Studies, Molecular 
Biology, Physical Biology, Womens’ Studies, 
Italian Culture. New Majors: Computer 
Science, Architecture. 

WENTWORTH INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY - 
Boston, MA: Architectural Engineering, Civil 
Engineering, Computer Science, Electronic 
Engineering Tech., Management Engineer- 
ing, Mechanical Engineering and Welding 
Engineering Tech. 

WHEELOCK COLLEGE - Boston, MA: Teaching: 
Primary, Nursery-Kindergarten, Day Care. 
Special Education: Primary, Pre-School, 
Family and Clinical Settings. Children in 
Health Care Settings and Social Services for 
Young Children, Infants and Toddlers. 


For further information, please contact: The 

Counseling Office, Room 118 in the College 

Center or call 374-0721, ext. 178 or 179. 
Deadline For Applications 

U Lowell Dec. 15 (Spring '83) May 4 (Fall 83) 

U Mass. Amherst Oct. 15 (Spring '83) April 4 

(Fall '83) 

a Boston Nov.1 (Spring '83) Aug. 4 (Fall 

83) 

Mass, State Colleges Dec. 4 (Spring '83) April 


. A (Fall 83) 


Management & Liberal Arts- No deadlines. 
Due to the tight economy, we urge all 
transfer students to apply as soon as possible. 
Transter packets should be completed by the 
end of February so that they can be. 
presented in March for State colleges and 
universities, and sent for private colleges. — 


ee 
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Counseling 


ei Di ee Ba a 
M.J. Pernaa counsels Kelly McInnis. 


Workshops aid career change 


by Mary Lynne Marnell 

An average person works approx- 
imately ten thousand days between the 
ages of 25 and 65. Most people change 
their occupations eight different times-- 
proving wrong the theory that a career is 
a life-time decision. 

Making career choices was the subject 
of M.J. Pernaa's three part Career Change 
Workshop on Oct. 7, 14 and 21. 

Pernaa says the workshops are for 
students getting ready to make career 
decisions. She says the most important 


' things you need to know in order to have 


career satisfaction are your interests, 
your skills and your priorities. You need 
to realize your motives and values, 
learning also where your abilities lie. 

When considering a career, you should 
investigate the requirements (degrees, 
experience), the job tasks involved, 
working conditions, and availability of 
positions. To know the rewards of a job 
and the people with whom you will work 
are also important. 

Pernaa suggests discovering options in 
written resources as well as having 
interviews with those in the field you are 
considering. She says that realizing the 


by L. Gallant 

June Bosworth, a full-time Personal and 
Career Counseling intern, is part of the 
outreach counseling program at NECC. 

Bosworth describes the program as an 
informal and casual approach to counsel- 
ing. Some people become uncomfortable 
in regular office counseling situations, so 
she roams around the campus meeting 
people and describing resources at the 
Counseling Center. If-you want to meet 
with her she will do it on your terms, for 
instance over a cup of coffee, in the cafe, 
in the library, or over a tennis game. She 
is here to help people through the 
outreach program that she is familiar 
with. 

She was introduced to the Outreach 
program in the Air Force. She became 
part of an Outreach program at NECC and 
after graduation went to the University of 
Lowell where she got her undergraduate 
degree. She took many courses in 
psychology and enjoyed them. 

After getting out of the Air Force, she 
decided to go to Boston College to get a 


Academic Support Center offers 


The Academic Support Center at 
Northern Essex is here to meet the needs 
of students who want a post-secondary 
education but may not be fully prepared 
to achieve this goal. Students need the 
services of the center for various reasons: 
academic unpreparedness and the need 
for skills improvement; uncertainty about 
one’s abilities, direction, career or 
vocational goals; an unrewarding high 
school experience; lack of a high school 
diploma; or unfamiliarity with the 
demands of a college environment. 

The purpose of the Academic Support 
Center is threefold: to assist students in 
acquiring/improving the skills to be 
successful at Northern Essex; to support 
the divisions of the college in their 
delivery of educational services; and to 
provide nigel access to those who may 
otherwise be deprived of such an 


reasons why you are going to work can 
also help. If you want status, you may 
want to bea lawyer or doctor. If you want 
to help others, you may find social work 
right for you. If you want to include your 
interests in your work, you might want to 
become a ski instructor or a race driver. 


By thinking and talking with others, 
writing down ideas, you can organize your 
ideas to see what options may be best for 
you. 

Pernaa gives many exercises that help 
you realize you interests and skills. 
Would you like to entertain, counsel or 
care for other people? The career choice 
is yours. 

Environment should be considered. Is 
competitive atmosphere what you want? 
Self employment or employment by a 
small company may be what you are 
looking for. Is a flexible schedule what 
you want or are you a clock-watcher? 
M.J. Pernaa can help you find the 
answers. 

For further information, Pernaa re- 
commends The Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles and The Occupational Outlook 
Handbook as guidelines. 


Bosworth counsel for Outreach 


-Cathy Olson photo. 


yar Soiwnrth: 
master's degree in counseling. 

In regard to her return to NECC she 
said, “I feel that I'm back in my old 


stomping grounds. The place has grown 
and there are a lot of new faces. It still 
has a nice country feeling.” 


opportunity. 

The Center is in C Building, second floor 
- Rooms 208, 209, 210, and 211. 

Academic Support Center 

Director - Ed Korza 
The Academic Support Center has a series 
of sub-units, they are as follows: 
ESL (English as a second language). 
Coordinator Allan Hislop 
Discovery Program, Dave Kelley, Chair- 
person, Beth Wilcoxson, Coordinator 
Assessment Program provides Math, 
Reading, Writing on a one to one basis. 
Pat Belmont, Coordinator. Placement 
tests are also given to refer students to 
take appropriate courses. 
No appointment required. C-210. It is 
invaluable to incoming freshmen, also to 
part-time and DCE students. 
Pat McDermott offers two courses, 
introduction to Reading Strategies and 


“Cathy O Olson photo. 


Windemiller to demonstrate 
stress management/relaxation 


a 
Dr. Duane Windemiller. -Carl Russo photo, 


Dr. Duane Windemiller will conduct the 
Stress Management/Relaxation chapter 
of the Manage Our Lives series on 
Wednesday, Oct. 27, at noon in the 
President's Dining Room in the College 
Center. 

Dr. Windemiller, professor of Behavior- 
al Sciences at Northern Essex, became 
interested in progressive relaxation 
techniques through the Pratt Diagnostic 
Center (now part of the New England 
Medical Center) in Boston. He 
incorporated relaxation techniques in the 
courses he teaches at Northern Essex to 
achieve better emotional and physical 
fitness for his students. 

Dr. Windemiller is a graduate of Boston 
University. He is an ordained minister 
and has also received a doctorate degree 
in counseling. A native of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., he now resides in Haverhill. 

Dr. Windemiller has been with 
Northern Essex for 16 years. He teaches 
Psychology, Death and Dying and 
Marriage and the Family. 

Stress Management/Relaxation is the 
third of a six part series in the Manage 
Our Lives program. 


Dalto new NECC counselor 


by Linda Gallant 

A full-time counselor, Carol Ann Dalto, 
has joined Northern Essex as Public 
Welfare Counselor. She started work Oct. 
14. 

Dalto has been employed through a 
state-funded Career Education Incentive 
Grant made available to Massachusetts 
community colleges. The grant is part of 
the state's Work and Training Program 
(WTP). The Department of Public Welfare 
(DPW) is placing the Education Training 
component of the WTP in a high priority 
position. The grant supports up to two 
courses for WTP participants who work 
full or: part-time. 

Applicants for Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) with children 
over 6 must register for the WTP in order 
to become eligible for the range of WTP 
education and training services. 

Individuals are free to select from 


among WTP approved programs in basic. 


skills such as GED, English as a Second 
Language, Vocational Technical Training 
and Post-Secondary Education. 

Dalto says she enjoys her job because 
she likes working in a college environ- 
ment and helping people. She says she 
has already found many talented people 
at Northern Essex. 

By January, she plans to have her 
doctorate in social psychology from the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst. 
She has a bachelor's degree in psychology 
from Rider College and has had college 


Carol ‘Aa Dalto. ‘Rick Tcaigenite phates 


teaching experience. 

She says she would like to stay within a 
college environment. Teaching is her 
“first love" and she would enjoy teaching 
again. 

Right now, she says the first big step is 
for her to contact people. Through 
outreach, media, and public relations, she 
hopes to introduce people to the Work 
and Training program. If you would like 
to contact her, you may reach her at the 
Continuing Education Office Monday 
through Thursday 12-8 p.m. and Friday 9 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


Behavioral Science faculty members aeelinbia for personal counseling: 


Duane Windemiller, Monday noon to 1 p.m. 


Jim Bradley, Wednesday noon to | p.m. 
Bill O'Rourke, Friday noon to 1 p.m. 


Peter Flynn, Friday 11 a.m. to noon (Veterans Union). 
The schedules listed above are flexible. Call the counseling office, ext. 178 or 179 
for appointment. 


Bale with college demands 


Reading Strategies, i.e., how to read text 
books correctly, etc. Diagnostic Test 
given. Assignments are geared towards 
students level individually. 

$24R - Study Techniques Introduced - 
Francis Robinson. This program entails 
reading material once and to zero in with 
what is important and comprehending it. 
Writing Center - Rick Branscomb, 
Coordinator. Rick suggests and gives a 
Basic Writing course, then the sequence 
would be English Comp. 1 and 2. Three 
hundred students per year take this 
course; helping them to overcome their 
writing block and to create something 
tangible. 

Spelling Lab - helps students with 
punctuation, grammar. These students 
are usually recommended from the 
English Department. The students do not 
have to take his course to receive help. 


Math Center - Nancy Nickerson, Coordina- 
tor. Basic Algebra, Basic Math, 
Intermediate Algebra and the proper 
sequence. The students are given three 
hours per week of lectures and one hour 
per week on an APPLE Computer. 

They will help any student with their math 
course, all levels. 

Academic Support Center - Discovery 
Program - Michele Jabour, Counselor, 
offers her services in the areas of: 
personal, career and group support 
sessions. She also gives workshops to the 
Discovery students. 

Learning Disabilities - Jan Scheerer, 
Counselor. -She is available to anyone 
who needs help. She is located in the 


Assessment Office. Her hours are: 
Mon., Wed., Fri. 9-4 


Tuesday 9-10:30, 1:30-4 p.m. 
These hours are flexible. 


Ts 
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by Judy Sirski 

They sit around looking green, demand 
free drinks on a regular basis, and spend 
their lives languishing under the brights 
lights. | don't know why, but everyone 
loves plants. 

Is your neighbor having a housewarm- 
ing? Bring him a asparagus fern tied with 
a welcoming red_ ribbon. Is an 
anniversary in the offing? Call the FTD 
florist and order a charming mixed 
bouquet. Want to see Mother smile? A 
wilted, inch high coleus in a sawed off 
milk carton accompanied by a flamboy- 
ant crayoned message of love is enough 
to insure a batch of chocolate chip cookies 
for a shrewd first grader. 

As one guide to house plants puts it, 
“More of us now than ever are turning to 
indoor gardening as the restrictions of 
modern life increase our desire for 
greenery.” This was enlightening. Now | 
know why | raised no objections when my 
neighbor lovingly toted over a spindly 
twig in a soggy peat pot and informed 
me he was looking for a new home for his 
“grandchild.” 

It was, he explained, a cutting from his 
lime tree. It was, he emphasized, very 
difficult to propagate. And I, blessed 
person thot | am, was about to become 
surrogate mother to a green stick. My 
restrictive modern life must have caught 
up with me. My desire for indoor 
greenery was at its peak. | took in the 
homeless waif and promised to provide 
proper light, ventilation and humidity 
until leaf drop, root rot, and grey mold 
blight did us part. 

As © nervous new porent, | turned to 
the experts during those days of 
critical adjustment. | bought one of those 
pocket-sized, sixty-nine cent how-to 
guides at the supermarket checkout. This 

» little pamphlet was a godsend. It 
awakened me to the seriousness of my 
role as adoptive parent to a plant but it 
also assured me that anyone can make a 
plant feel at home. This bolstered my 
confidence and | read further with 
renewed hope. 

“Indoor gardening is satisfying. Rather 
than being at the mercy of wind and 
rainstorms, YOU call the shots where the 
environment is concerned." Infused with a 
sense of divine power, | set the paltry 
excuse for a Lime tree in my kitchen 


1967 Volkswagon Bug 


New rebuilt motor - good for parts 


Asking $300. 
Call 682-1592 


Deirdre M. Cheshire 
Sergeant 
U.S. Army Recruiter 


station 
Part-Time Employment 
Full-time Benefits 


Indoor gardening with a twist 


Haverhill Army Recruiting 


Office Phone (617) 372-2651 


Features 


window. "Let there be light,” | intoned, 
raising the shade. “Hear that, Limey? I'm 
in charge here. | call the shots, and don't 
you forget it! We sat gravely considering 
one another. Its leaf trembled and | 


relented. 
Stricken, | turned back to my 


indispensable guide to happy indoor 
greenery. Page 13 admonished, 
“Remember that all living things are 
sensitive. A personal, sensitive relation- 
ship with your plants is a good safeguard 
against problems.” 

“Here, have a drink.” | told the twig, 
“Lets toast our new relationship." poured 
some scotch over ice, clinked my glass 
against the watering can in salute, and 
wondered what to do next. Personal, 
sensitive relationships take time and this 
puny Lime tree was already beginning to 
yellow. No wonder mothers get grey. 
Until | became a purent, | never 
understood. 

| flipped frantically through the plant 
pamphlet and found a section on 
troubleshooting. “What you must do at 
the outset is assess your environment. 
What are the light conditions? Is the air 
humid or dry? If dry, would you consider 
buying a humidifier?” This foliage 
fostering was more complex than | 
imagined. | had let calling the shots go to 
my head and these questions seared my 
conscience. | considered them carefully. 
Since | was no longer dry after the scotch, 
| decided conditions were as light as | 
could manage st the moment and 
consulted the book for more helpful 
counsel. 

“Most plants will benefit from being 
pinched regularly to avoid their becoming 
bare stemmed and straggly looking.” | 
hated to do this to a sensitive living thing 
with whom | was attempting to establish a 
personal relationship, but | steeled 
myself, looked the twig directly in the 


leaf, and pinched. 
Just then, a knock on the door heralded 


the arrival of my neighbor who was 


Fergie’s 
Barber Shop 


State Line Plaza 
Haverhill, Ma. 


374-9628 


Oct. 27 from 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. 


EVERY DROP 
COUNTS !! 


YOU MIGHT NEED 
IT SOMEDAY 


American Red Cross Blood Drive 


Sponsored by the Veterans Union 


at the Tiled Lounge in the 


Students Activities Building 


Remember Transfer College Day, 


stopping by to check on my progress with 
the Lime tree. He had brought a gift 
wrapped bottle of liquid fertilizer, a 
miniature set of garden tools, and a mist 
sprayer. He dropped these in horror as he 
saw me pinch the precious plant. “You 
monster!" he yelled, “What kind of 
mother would do this to her child?” He 
snatched up the pot and ran home before | 
could show him the plant guide and 
explain. 


Nov. 2 


Some people are simply not meant to 
be parents. | sighed sadly and finished off 
the rest of my scotch. | had been branded 
as a bad mother, a sprig squelcher, a 
foliage foiler, a detriment to saplings in 
my community. | considered selling my 
house, leaving town, and changing my 
name. 

Instead, | went downtown and bought a 
basket of silk flowers. Everyone loves 
plants but | still don’t understand it. 


Our Ice Creams are absolutely 


the best 
in the Merrimack Valley. 
Have it FREE if you 


ROUTE 125 
STATELINE PLAZA 


don't agree. 


PLAISTOW, NH 03865 603-382-5833 
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The pitching form of Ed Powers took the Knights to the final championship game. 


Baseball team wins championship 


by Dan Lyons 

For the second year in a row, the 
Northern Essex varsity fall baseball team 
has won the Greater Boston Small College 
Conference Tournament, thereby becom- 
ing league champions. The Knights ended 
their season with a 13-1 record. 

Two weeks ago, the team suffered their 
only loss of the season to North Shore 
Community College, who rallied for five 
runs in the sixth inning for a 5-3 comeback 
victory. The Knights bounced back in their 
next three games, finishing the regular 
season with two shutout wins against 
Daniel Webster College, and a win by 
forfeit over the Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy. 

The NECC team was seeded first in the 
championship tournament, where they 
managed to defeat Mass. College of 
Pharmacy in the preliminary round by a 


-Carl Russo photo. 


score of 12-2. They went on to defeat 
North Shore Community College in the 
final round, by a score of 6-3. 

Mike Goddu and Steve King were 
awarded game balls for their outstanding 
play in the tournament. Coach Mike 
Rowinski made special note of King's 
performance, which “probably saved the 
tournament for us.” 

In the sixth inning of the final game, 
with two outs and runners on base, King 
made a heroic save at shortstop, breaking 
his arm in the process. Holding the ball 
with his broken left arm, he lifted his 
glove from the ground with his right hand 
and tagged the base, forcing the runner 
out and ending the inning. 

“He's got a lot of courage,” Rowinski 
said. “He saved the game." 

King is out of the hospital and 
recovering from the injury. 


Women’s Varsity Basketball tryouts are over but for anyone interested in 
joining the basketball team you can try out at the team’s first practice. The first ' 
practice is scheduled for Monday, Nov.1. Anyone wanting to try out should be 


School Colors: Blue & Gold 
Team Mascot: Knights 


Date Day 


Opponent 


Cape Cod Community College 


dressed and in the Gym ready for practice by 3 p.m. 


NORTHERN ESSEX COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
1982 Women’s Basketball Schedule 


Head Women’s Basketball Coach: Jack Hess (603) 362-4031 
Asst. Women’s Basketball Coach: Jane Welch 372-2264 


Game 


Location Time Time 


Departure 


|} 11/15 Fri-Sun Montreal Trip Away 8:00 TBA 
Oe Eri Bristol Community College Home 6:00 
11/22 =Mon Middlesex Community College Home 6:00 
11/23 ‘Tues Massasoit Community College Away 3:30 6:00 
11/29 ~=-Mon Hellenic College Home 5:00 
11/30 ‘Tues Roxbury Community College | Home 6:00 
ter Thurs _Rivier College Home 7:00 
12/3 Fri Daniel Webster College Away 4:30 6:00 
12/9 Thurs North Shore C.C. Away 4:30 6:00 
Emerson College Home 


Away 


Lady Knights open hoop season 


By Margaret Coll 

The women’s varsity basketball team will 
start this year’s season with a three day 
game trip to Montreal from November 11 
‘til the 13. The basketball season has a 
mid-schedule break starting Dec. 13, to 
allow students ample time to prepare for 
the final exams. In the past five years, the 
women’s basketball team has collected a 
very impressive record of 102 wins and 
only 13 losses. 

Jack Hess, the team’s coach, says, 
“many of the women on the team are transi- 
tory players, they are involved with other 
sports’ teams besides basketball. You don’t 
have to be an experienced basketball player 
to make the team,” he continued. ‘“‘We’ve 
had players in the past, who've had no bas- 


ketball experience in high school and only a 
remote interest in the game, become very 
good players. This year’s team is very en- 
thusiastic and has a more in depth know- 
ledge of the game than past teams. This 
team has a potential to be the best women’s 
basketball team Northern Essex has ever 
produced. But this year’s schedule may be 
the hardest schedule ever.” 

Jane Welch is returning in her role as 
assistant coach. ‘‘Jane’s contribution to 
the team is always solid and sometimes im- 
measurable,”’ Hess says. ‘‘Traditionally 
women’s sports don’t get as much support 
as the men’s sports. But! think the students 
and faculty of Northern Essex would be sur- 
prised at the ability of these women. North- 
ern Essex can be proud of this team.” 


Packers win flag football championship 


‘By Margaret Coll 

| The finals for the Northern Essex Intramu- 
\ral Flag Football Championship were play- 
led on the upper field Monday, October 18. In 
‘an upset the Packers defeated top ranked 
iMary’s Assassins by a score of 6 to 0. 


ee ee : 
Flag Football at NECC. 


Body building ... 


By Margaret Coll 

Body Building for Women is the name ofa 
new course being offered by the Depart- 
ment of Continuing Education. The class, 
already in its first semester, meets on Tues- 
day and Thursday nights from 5:30 p.m. to 
7:30 p.m. The class costs $40 and lasts for 
eight weeks. 

Jane Welch, the instructor, says that it is 
a ‘progressive program geared towards the 
individual’s needs. The range of ages enrol- 
led in the class varies from 18 to 55,”’ she 
adds. ‘‘Some people came to the first class 
with doubts about the program, but they are 
all enjoying themselves now.” 

The classes start off with stretch and flex 
exercises for half an hour; then the class 
lifts for about an hour. The last 15 or 20 
minutes of the class is spent doing cool 
down exercises. Welch believes that nutri- 
tion and warm up exercises are important 
as complements to the weight program. 


jrecord of two wins and four losses defeated 
\second ranked Butch’s Bar in the Semi- 
Finals putting them against the Assassins. 

The new champions are: Captain Bob 
Mazzola, Al Blanchette, Bob Talbot, Bill 
Keefe, Bob Cox, Rick Lapierre, Pete Albert, 


Rick Carpen 


weight training ... physical fitness 


{ Anyone interested in weight training can 
join the Weight Club. The Weight Club is 
\responsible for purchasing many of the new 
pieces of equipment now in use in the 
weight room. Members of the Weight Club 
also are willing to help students with prob- 
lems they have in their weight training and 
are free to supervise any students who are 
not sure about their method of weight 
training. 

The advisor for the Weight Club is Frank 
Leary. 

There is also a Weight Training class any 
interested students may take if they want to 
lift weights seriously. The training program 
is a one credit course which will start it’s 
second eight week class. 

The instructor for the class is Jack Hess, 
room 123, gym. If you want to enroll for this 
class all you have. to do is go to the Reg- 
istrar’s office and sign up for the course. 


Halloween Sound Special 


HANERHILL TN. & APPLIANCE CO. 


Downtown Haverhill right next to Post Office Sq 


10% off any record or tape 


With valid NECC I.D. 
Offer good till Nov. 15th 
Top 100 LPs in stock 


8 track, cassettes, 45's 
Q7 WASHINGTON ST. 373-1322 
ASK FOR RICK BATTISTINI. 


Wednesday Night: Battle of the Colleges 
@ 75 cents a drink till 11:00 
@ Come watch local area colleges 
in intercollegiate competition 


Thursday Night: Open-bar 8:00 till 11:00 
$5.00 Admission Charge 
FREE admission after 11:00 


All this plus dancing on Friday 
and Saturday with New England's 
Finest Disc Jockey “ Stu Anderson 


a) 


For more information call DANTE’S: 689-0832 


